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The Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College and 


Normal School 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Fall Session Begins September 20, 1926 

















————- THE NEW TRAINING SCHOOL. ——— 


Completely equipped to occupy the entire range from 
Kindergarten to College. The South’s finest Training 
School conducted under the auspices of the State 
Teachers College. 


Write For 
THE NEW CATALOG 


A Copy of 
TEACHERS COLLEGE HEIGHTS 





These publications are now ready for distribution. ‘They 
will give full information concerning expenses, courses of 
study and other items. These publications and other 
information will be mailed free on request. 


Address: President H. H. CHERRY 


Western State Teachers College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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Educational Seatwork 
Our new TEACHERS’ CATALOG contains many 


helpful suggestions on 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL SEATWORK 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY MATERIAL 
AND TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES 


If you do not have a copy, we will be glad to mail 
you one free upon request. 


TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


311-13 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 



































































Supplies an abundance of practical, 
usable material for the primary, 
intermediate and grammar 
grades. 

Many illustrations including: full 
page drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, etc.; page 
and double page Poster Pat- 
terns; designs for Black- 
board Drawings, etc. 
Masterpieces of art in full color 
with complete study material. 
Several pages of best entertain- 
ment material each month. 


Many other helpful departments 


and special features covering all 
br hes of school work. — 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, lowa, 
Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 
(Address Office Nearest to You) 
Ask for catalog of over 400 books for 
Teachers and Schools. 





Easier, More Effective Teaching with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 





In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be without this 
wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. If 
you will mail the coupon below AT ONCE, your subscription 
will start with the September number and you need not 
pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year— 10 Large Numbers 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
(Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year be- 
ginning with the September, 1926, issue. Price $2.00. 
Place cross (x) in one of [) | am enclosing payment herewith. 
ind 
wanes pau Ci I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1926. 
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St. or R. F. D 











| preference as to payment. 
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The 


Tuts far-off event has happened. There 
are now Orthophonic Victor Records that 
gather up a whole symphony, or a whole 
cathedralful of voices, without loss of a 
single note or vibration! Records with 
a a surface. You do not hear even 

swish-swish. The full, rich, perfect 
pci come out of utmost quiet. 


Put one of these new Orthophonic 
Records on your Victrola; and the power- 
ful, triumphant voices ‘ofthe Trinity 
Choir are singing Hallelujah in the same 
room with you. Shut your eyes; the 
lifted, singing faces are before you. 
Great arches and columns bend toward 
you that vast surge of sound that lifts 
you to your feet as it lifted George II to 
his feet! Sweep and space and distance— 
the exalted /iving choir—in that small 
four-walled room where you and your pu- 
pils sit! Such is an Orthophonic Record. 

Imagine such power in your classroom 
work. Imagine seating before your pupils 
at any moment, the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Chicago Symphony 


dawn of a new day 1s 
. . with this second miracle of music 





here 


Orchestra, 'the Balalaika Orchestra...so 
that you all but see them... .so astound- 
ingly living are the inspiring tones. The 
Orthophonic Record is comparable only to 
theOrthophonic Victrola, with its flawless 
reproduction of every note and nuance. 
Not all the music you love has yet the 
Orthophonic recording. The vast Victor 
laboratories face a tremendous task. 
But most of your old favorites will soon 
be available. Already every phase of 
your educational work has been included 
in the new Orthophonic listings. You 
can now get Orthophonic Records for 
chorus, orchestra, singing, folk dances, 


instrumental study, mimetics, inter- 
pretations. The course in French by 
Sound is completely Orthophonic. There 


are kindergarten records of the same 
clarity of tone. 

Orthophonic Records are now on sale. 
They cost no more than the regular 
records. Hear them at any store selling 
Victor products—today. 

Write us for more information. 


Some of the Orthophonic Records: 


The Messiah—Hallelujah Chorus (Handel) 
: Trinity CHorR 35768 
Evening Song (Schumann) 
Victor Strinc ENSEMBLE 
Waltz in G Flat (Chopin) ZimM@ALIST 
Song of the Volga Boatmen (Russian 
Folk Song) BALALAIKA ORCHESTRA 
March of the Little Lead Soldiers (Pierné) 
Victor CoNCERT ORCHESTRA 19730 
Marche Slave (Tschaikowsky) 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
Danse Macabre (Saint-Saens) 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


19854 
1154 


19960 


6513 
6505 


Le Cynge (The Swan) ans 8 Saens) 
‘ABLO CasaLts 1143 
Chant of the Eagle Dance 
Horr INDIAN CHANTERS 20043 
Melodies for Children 
Victor CoNcERT ORCHESTRA 20079 
Wedding March (Lohengrin) (Wagner) 
Mark ANDREWS 20036 
Songs for Children Attce GREEN 19830 
Vermeland (Swedish Folk Song) 
Victor Strinc ENSEMBLE 19923 
New World Symphony (Dvorak) 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 6565-6569 inc. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Usually one is interested in what the 
other fellow is doing, especially if he be a 
co-laborer. Executives of schools and class- 
room teachers are requested to report any 
information holding a common interest for 
other members of the profession. The 
results of special projects which have been 
carefully worked out, interesting programs 


of school procedure, methods of instruction, 


and other valuable information will be 
used in the JOURNAL if it is sent to us. 
It is suggested that superintendents and 
principals appoint a member of their 
faculty who will agree to send in occasion- 
ally such information. Without this assis- 
tance it becomes a very difficult task to 
publish news items from the field. If you 
have a good thing, pass it on. 


REPORT CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Any change of address should be reported 
promptly to the K. E. A. office, 1122 Starks 
Bldg., Louisville, Ky. A number of sub- 
scribers fail to receive copies of the JOURNAL 
due to change in address without notifying 
this office. This publication is mailed 
under third-class postage which does not 
permit of forwarding from one postoffice 
to another without additional postage. 
In many instances copies are unclaimed at 
postoffices and finally destroyed. Sub- 
scribers are urged to give notice of any 
failure to receive the JOURNAL. Such 
complaint shall have prompt attention. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP IN K. E. A. 


Under the new constitution and by-laws 
of the K. E. A., provision is made for Life 
Membership. Why not a large number of 
life members? Life membership dues are 
not excessive. Life membership insures a 
greater interest in the organization and 
indicates a position of distinction. Special 
receipts are issued life members. Nine 
life members are now on our membership 
roll. Life dues are $10. 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR THE ; 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE ,; 


The death of Dr. A. Y. Ford, President © 
of the University of: Louisville, a few © 
months ago came as a great disappoint- 
ment to a large number of Louisville © 


citizens intensely interested in the welfare | 
of the University of Louisville. During, 
the few years in which Dr. Ford had 
served this institution, a revolution was 
effected in its plans, policies, etc., for the 
future. The people of Louisville mani- 
fested their faith in the development pro- 
gram by voting a bond issue of $1,000,000. F 
Substantial contributions by leading 
citizens of the city, together with the 
amounts to be realized from the bonds, 
gay 2 assurance of the future success of this 
institution of higher learning for the young | 
men and women of Louisville and vicinity. | 
j 
The selection of former State Super-| 
intendent of Public Instruction George} 
Colvin, as President to follow Dr. Ford, is 
fortunate. Under the supervision of! 
President Colvin, the University is des-} 
tined to develop rapidly. An educator of| 
scholarly attainments, outstanding execu- 
tive ability, indomitable courage, and many } 
years of service in the profession, the new § 
president is eminently qualified to fill with | 
success the position to which he has wisely } 
been chosen. , 


PLEDGES OF ADVANCED 
=NROLLMENT 


Ta oes = 


Pledges of advanced enrollment in the i 
Kentucky Education Association for 
1926-27 indicate that the enrollment will | 
exceed any past record of membership in | 
this organization. Reports from 61) 
counties, pledging membership on one | 
hundred per cent basis, total 5,020, while 53 ¥ 
cities and graded schools, likewise enrolling | 
one hundred per cent, report 2,401. This) 
gives a total of 7,421 pledged at this date. | 
Signed pledges are being received almost | 
every day, and it is safe to predict thatf 
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many additional counties and cities will 
report on one hundred per cent basis soon. 


Every county in the State will be 
thoroughly organized in an effort to enlist 
the active support of every one in the pro- 
fession. Educators in Kentucky should be 
organized as never before. There is no 
valid reason why any one should withhold 
membership in the K. E. A. If a member 
of the profession, then by all means a 
member of an organization, whose chief 
purpose is to elevate the profession by 
promoting a better condition of schools in 
every section of the State. 


DATES FOR NEXT ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


April 20-23, 1927 


By official action of the board of directors 
the dates for next annual session of the 
K. E. A. have been fixed for April 20, 21, 
22, 23, 1927. All general sessions will be 
held in the Armory, which has_ been 
donated for this purpose. A_ splendid 
system of amplifiers has been installed, 
which will make it possible to hear from 
any part of this spacious auditorium. 
Space for a commercial exhibit will be 
offered in connection with the meeting. 
The Association is fortunate in securing 
the Armory, as it is centrally located and 
will prove much more satisfactory for all 
purposes than any other available meeting 
place. The Kentucky Hotel has been 
selected as headquarters for the Conven- 
tion. 


It will now be possible to seat every 
one who cares to attend the meetings of 
the Association. The attendance for 1927 
convention should rival all preceding ones. 
Ten thousand in actual attendance should 
be our battle-cry until the meeting. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


William Allen White, president of the 
National Illiteracy Crusade, offers an 
autographed copy of his book, ‘“‘Woodrow 
Wilson,” to the teacher in each state who 
will teach the greatest number of illiterates 
to read and write during this year. 


This book is one of the Forty Important 
American Books, announced by the Ameri- 
can Library Association recently, when 
requested by the Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation of the League of Nations to 
make up such a list for use throughout the 
world. 


Mr. White, as president of the National 
Illiteracy Crusade, will write each of these 
teachers a citation for valiant service in 
America’s war on illiteracy, similar to the 
citation received by soldiers for heroic 
conduct in battle. This will be something 
that the teacher may well cherish and be 
proud to hand down to posterity, as an 
honored record of service to his country in 
time of its greatest need. 


Those who wish to enter this contest 
should make immediate application for 
entrance blanks to the National Illiteracy 
Crusade, American Red Cross Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


NOTABLE PROGRESS MADE IN THE 
OWEN COUNTY SCHOOLS 


Under the leadership of the Board of 
Education and Mrs. Clara Jones, Superin- 
tendent of Schools for Owen County, 
definite achievements have been made in 
the schools during the last six years. 
Finding the county school system more 
than $7,500 in debt when Mrs. Jones 
assumed office, she now has, under wise 
supervision, a surplus in financial funds. 
In many ways notable improvements have 
been made. Modern school houses have 
been erected, high schools established and 
recently the entire county divided into 
five districts for the purpose of centraliza- 
tion. It is the intention of the board and 
superintendent to establish consolidated 
schools in each district of the county. 


For the first time the teachers of this 
county have gone on record for an enroll- 
ment of membership in the K. E. A. on 
the 100% basis. Teachers are allowed 
extra salary per month for professional 
work. A plan of publicity has been adopted 
whereby weekly news of the schools prog- 
ress is furnished the public through the 
county press. A live interest is being 
manifested by the schools of this county. 











Development of High Schools in Kentucky) 


CLARENCE CLARK ; 
Principal Hopkinsville High School / 


In giving such a brief summary of the 
development of the high schools of Ken- 
tucky only a part of the entire period of 
secondary education in the State can be 
covered. This discussion, then, deals only 
with the high school movement in Ken- 
tucky since 1908, the year in which the 
compulsory high school law was passed. 
This year is a salient peak in the develop- 
ment of secondary education in the State. 
Since that date most of the high school 
development that now exists in the State 
has come about. So the study of the high 
school growth in Kentucky and its attend- 
ant problems lends itself almost completely 
to a study of this period. This discussion 
is a study of Kentucky high school 
development during this time, and the 
pointing out of certain improvements 
greatly needed in further developing the 
high schools of the State. 


It is true that soon atter Kentucky was 
admitted into the Union it made ample 
provision for secondary education in the 
State. This was in the form of a law setting 
apart six thousand acres of land in each 
county for a county academy; and in addi- 
tion a large section of the State in its en- 
tirety was set apart for the establishment of 
academies. This was some of the most 
forward looking legislation ever enacted 
by a commonwealth. A number of acade- 
mies were established. However, no cen- 
tral requirements for the control of these 
lands and academies were enacted. Soon 
these lands and academies had fallen into 
the hands of those more interested in 
private gain than in education, and by 
1840 the academy movement had spent 
itself. It is also true that private acade- 
mies giving a type of secondary education 
flourished in the State for three quarters 
of a century following the decline of the 
county academy movement. The private 
academies were attended almost wholly by 
the children of the wealthier class. They 
reached and served, then, only a small 
part of the State’s population. It is 
further a fact that a public high school 
as we now know it was established in 


4 
3 


Louisville as early as 1856, and that by) 
1900, there were twenty-five high schools in| i 
the larger cities of the State. These city” 
high schools, while open to the citizens of | : 
these cities, were still accessible to only a! 
small per cent of the entire population of) 
the State. So, it was only after the com-! 
pulsory high school law of 1908 that the 
high school movement of the State began — 
to show any appreciable development. 


The year 1908 stands out in the history 
of the high school education in Kentucky, 
Legislative enactment that year made} 
it mandatory upon every county to | 
establish one or more high schools within{ 
two years after the passing of the act. 


Aside from the mandatory legislation) 
there was the more important fact of| 
crystallization of public sentiment favoring} 
universal high school opportunities for the} 
children of the State. The untiring efforts} 
of leading educators of the State to develop 
a better system of education was a big 
factor in developing this attitude on the} 
part of the public. There was a ‘Whirl b 
wind Campaign” for education in Kentucky | 
in 1908. There was a “Second Whirlwind}: 
Campaign” in 1909. Over a half million 
people were directly reached in these cam- ! 
paigns. 
was to build up a sentiment for better 
schools, particularly high schools. The spirit | 
as.well as the conditions of the mandatory | 
law were entered into heartily by the people | 
throughout the State. 


By the end of the first year of the high © 
school law eighty-one (81) counties had} 
established high schools, some of them 
having contracts with existing city high | 
schools. In 1912 there were one hundred 
and fifty-two (152) high schools, and of } 


these one hundred and fifty (150) were open ‘ 


to pupils of the rural districts as well as | 


those of the cities. F 


In 1916 and 1917 there was a decided | 
increase in the number of high schools, E 
with a total of three hundred and forty- § a 
one (341) at the end of the school year 1917. © 


The effect of these campaigns ~ 
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This came as a result of an amendment to 
the independent graded school law requir- 
ing all such districts to maintain a high 
school or pay tuition of pupils residing 
within these districts, and who were 
eligible for high school instruction in other 
high schools should they desire to attend. 
This amendment to the graded school law 
left no part of the State without mandatory 
provisions for high school instruction. In 
1925, the number had increased to four 
hundred and ninety-seven (497) public 
white high schools, making an average of 
over four to each county in the State.’ 


Aside from the legal classification of first, 
second, and third class, the high schools 
of the State are of three types: Those 
maintained by the cities under laws of the 
first, second, third and fourth class cities; 
those maintained by the independent 
graded districts; and those under the 
authority of the County Board of Educa- 


tion. It is significant to note this dis- 

tribution. 
TABLE I 
KINDS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

Year City Independent County 
1901-22 ........... 68 204 207 
1922-23............ 63 264 203 
1923-24............ 60 74 N74 215 
1924-25............. 61 202 234 


It is seen that the largest number of 
high schools are maintained in the indepen- 
dent graded districts, with the county high 
schools a close second; and that these two 
types continued to constitute a very great 
majority of the high schools. 


A clear picture of the size of Kentucky 


high schools is given by Table II. 











TABLE II 
SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

No, having No. having No. having 

Year less than 50 |50studentsand| 100 or more 
students less than 100 students 

1912 84 26 17 
1915 173? % 51 27 
1919 258 54 47 
1924 288 143 75 
1925 265 115 89 














The average high school of Kentucky, 
therefore, is the small high school contain- 


1 All data taken from reports of State Superintendent of 


Instruction for the years indicated. 


ing less than one hundred pupils. It is 
important to note the relative sizes of high 
schools in each of the three divisions, i. e., 
city, independent, graded and county. 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF LARGE AND 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 














1925 
No. No. No. No. 
having having having having 
less than | 50 to 100 |100 to 200 |more than 
50 pupils pupils pupils |200 pupils 
City: First, 
Second, 
Thar d 
Class..... 0 0 1 17 
City: Fourth 
laser 1 8 20 14 
Independent| 121 57 25 1 
County:......| 143 151 11 1 




















The analysis given in Table III, shows 
that a majority of the large high schools 
are in the cities, while the small high 
schools of less than fifty are found entirely 
in the county and independent graded 
school districts, and that this size high 
school largely constitutes these two groups. 
Also, most of the high schools of less than 
one hundred pupils are found in these two 
types of schools, while there are relatively 
few independent district and county high 
schools with one hundred or more pupils, 
and only one each of more than two hun- 
dred pupils. Another condition revealed 
by this table is that of the city high schools 
those of the fourth class constitute, with 
one exception, all the city high schools of 
less than two hundred, and that high 
schools of less than two hundred constitute 
a two-thirds majority of the fourth-class 
city high schools. 


So, it is seen that of the four hundred and 
ninety-seven white public high schools 
in 1925, three hundred and eighty-one (381) 
were of one hundred pupils or less, and were 
located in fourth-class cities, independent 
districts and the counties; and that four 
hundred and thirty-eight (438) were of two 
hundred pupils or less, and with one ex- 
ception were all located in the divisions 
just noted. 








Costs 





Table IV shows the per pupil cost of 
high school education for the year ending 
in June 1924.° This cost has changed but 
little during the year following. 


TABLE IV 


Per Capita Cost In HIGH SCHOOLS 














50 pupils 51 to 100 100 or more 
or less pupils pupils 
Hizkest.. $202.40 $155.20 $147.00 
Average 79.33 59.96 56.06 
Lowest 23.30 20.00 
Average per capita cost for all high 
schools, $65.11. 


This average is not so high as to make 
high school education prohibitive, but the 
variation is too great. In the small 
schools the cost per capita became exces- 
sive, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The above noted items, and other details 
of the growth and present conditions of 
secondary education in Kentucky impos- 
sible to mention in this review, show that 
certain definite improvements are needed 
to produce an adequate system of secondary 
education in the State. The State posses- 
ses the skeleton of an excellent high school 
system. Intelligent effort and increased 
expenditure will be necessary to convert the 
skeleton into a living system. The follow- 
ing measures should be enacted: 


1. The local unit for administering the 
high school should be changed so as to 
reduce the number. This unit should be 
the county, including all county indepen- 
dent districts, and fourth-class city high 
schools. This unit should not include first, 
second and third-class city high schools, as 
they should remain units within them- 
selves. 


2. More revenue for the high schools is 
essential to a fuller development of them. 
The problem of costs must be solved before 
the other phases of development can pro- 
ceed far. The State government should 
encourage high school development, giving 
State financial aid to high schools upon 
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the basis of high school enrollment. It is 7 
necessary to increase the maximum rate of | 
local taxation for school purposes. The | 
limit for all school purposes should be | 
made at least $1.00 on the $100.00 worth 7 
of taxable property in the counties, and 7 
not less then $1.50 on the $100.00 worth © 
of such property in all cities. 


Si vile Ga SS ORES 


3. An imperative need of the high? 
schools of the State is better trained | 
teachers. This can be brought about by 7 
laws requiring higher certificating qualifi- | 
cations. The sole power to certificate all | 
high school teachers of the State should be 7 
placed in the State Board of Education, | 
with laws prohibiting that body from | 
granting high school certificates to any > 
person with less than a college education } 
and some professional training. This 7 oxi 
would call for higher salaried high school / ia 

> wa: 
Daa 
a4 





teachers than the State now supports. 
However, with increased revenue, the ~ 










local boards could provide such. Poorly & Vy 
prepared, poorly paid teachers will never” Phi 
develop a satisfactory high school system 7 16 
in the State. q et 

4. An immediate financial outlay for ) is 
building construction, improvement and Bas ¢ 
equipment is needed in some sections. 
Funds for this can be raised, in the main, a ~— 
through bond issues only. The present |) «G, 
limit to which bonds may be issued for!” 4g;, 
school improvement will not provide funds | j, , 
sufficient for the needed expenditure. © the 
This limit should be increased to at least ' del 
three (3) per cent of the property valuation. © shiy 
The county as a school unit, excepting first, © pa) 
second, and third-class cities, should have the 
the privilege of voting bonds for permanent © oy | 
school improvement. > the 

5. Mandatory laws relating to the 4% 
above conditions should be enacted. The / duc 


schools of the State have not progressed — fro 
to much extent under laws of provisionary | ‘® 
nature. The only real development of the ~ gla 
high schools of the State has come about © P!t 
under mandatory legislation. Atthepres- — 1 
ent time the State could profit by more of ~ 
it along the above indicated lines. 


What will Mr. B. do? 





What is Mr. B going to do? 
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) ware ; 
© Schuylkill in the “Keystone State” 


© called the “City of Brother- 
) ly Love’, with its streets 


> was laid out in 1682. This 
was before William Penn 
‘arrived in his ship, the 


; ies of the now famous city 
» as early as 1644. 


~ memorable 


"no other American city had 
\ the importance of Phila- 


The Liberty Bell 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


Secretary California Teachers Association 


beautiful Dela- 
with the 
stands 
the quaint old city of ‘Penn the 
Peaceful.” It is the third American 
city in size and renowned for its great 
industries and manufacturing plants. 
It is at the same time one of the most 
historically interesting cities in the world. 
Philadelphia, | sometimes 


bank 


near 


of the 
its junction 


the 
river 


On 


extending at right angles, 


Welcome.” But while 
Philadelphia was begun in 
1680, there were Swedes 
living within the boundar- 


At the beginning of that 
period when 
“George the Third was 
King” in Merry England, 





known as Independence Hall, and dates 
from the year 1732. It is built of plain red 
brick and fronts the street, with large 
grounds to the back and surrounded on 
every side by the great city. In the square 
in front of the building rises astatue of Wil- 
liam Penn, founder of the colony. It was in 
Independence Hall that the Continental 
Congress met from 1757 to 1783. Here it 
was that the Declaration of 
Independence was first 
publicly proposed. It was 
here that after deliberation 
and discussion it was adop- 
ted. And here it was signed. 
And it was in this building 
that George Washington as 
first president of the United 
States, presided over the 
convention that determined 
the thirteen original colon- 
ies should become a nation. 


But the Liberty Bell! It 
was cast in England for the 
State House and in this old 
building it is still preserved. 
In casting the bell an in- 
scription was placed upon 


“ 'delphia. Here came many oe ee iis it. This was by order of the 
ton." ships from Europe bringing. mana ek Tia: Sa png Assembly. This inscription 
first, 'manufactured articles to ™ 1753, in salle ha the 1s- is taken from the Bible. It 
have |” the colonists. They carried SU@n°* aagrieroia a. is found in Leviticus, 25th 
nent” on the return voyage across cial Money, the Liberty Bell has chapter, 10th verse, and 

‘ the sea such commodities as been, the symbol of Democracy, reads: “Proclaim liberty 
the 4 new country could pro- Good Citizenship, - ene — throughout all the land un- 

The duce. Friendly immigrants 4¢" /aw- Its mye —— Y* to all the inhabitants there- 
essed from many nations, finally 1776, announced t “ po a of.” The inscription, there- 
nary _ to become true Americans, of the Declaration of Independence. fore, was very much in 
f the — gladly stepped upon thehos- keeping with the purpose 
bout. Pitable wharves of Philadelphia. to which the bell was later put. _ The bell 
pres-@- : ; . Reels is made of bronze, is three feet in height, 
ce off There arrived in this famous city in the weighs 2,080 pounds and cost $300. 





_ year 1753 the most historic bell in the world. 
4 


The bell was first cast in England in 1752. 
The governing authority of the colony, 
» known as the Assembly of the Province of 
B Pennsylvania, had ordered the bell made. 


e > It was to hang in the State House at Phila- 
» delphia. This old State House is one of the 


landmarks in American history. It is now 


Upon arriving in this country, after it was 
placed in position, the bell cracked on its first 
ringing. It was taken down and recast in 
Philadelphia, this being in 1753. The same 
metal was used as was in the bell originally 
and the same inscription as it bore before, 
was cast into the bell. It was then replaced 
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in the steeple of the State House. _ The bell 
was then dedicated by Speaker Norris of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, this being 23 years 
before it rang out our independence in 1776. 


Here hung the old bell during those 
trying days that preceded the American 
Revolution. The bell was the symbol of 
liberty to the people striving toward democ- 
racy. From the State House steeple it 
sent forth its challenge during all the dis- 
cussions and appeals of that band of 
patriots who made possible a free America. 
The old bell was also tolerant and kindly. 
It awaited the day when every man and 
every woman so desiring could seek our 
shores, here to be allowed such freedom of 
thought and action as should be for the 
best good of the individual and of the state. 
It typified a people calm in determination; 
not impatient for results; who did not chafe 
unduly under restraint. It stood for those 
lofty principles that, when the time came, 
could no longer be held in check. It was 
itself the embodiment of a movement that 
has at last swept across the world. 


You know the unhappy story of the con- 
flict with the mother country. You have 
read of the misunderstandings and of the 
acts of oppression, the indignities to which 
our Revolutionary forefathers were sub- 
jected. You will recall how taxes were 
imposed upon all public documents, and 
levied upon articles brought from across 
the seas. Our ships were stopped and 
searched. Our trade relations were inter- 
rupted. Our people were given no voice 
in the government of the country which 
undertook to make laws for the colonies. 
And the soldiers of the king walked the 
streets of our towns, directing our move- 
ments and dictating our policies. 


The wiser, calmer heads of the mother 
country spoke out fearlessly for American 
freedom and American self-government. 
Such men as Sir Edmund Burke and 
William Pitt, the Earl of Chatham, were 
the true English patriots. Indeed the 
sentiments by them in Parliament have won 
them enviable positions as world patriots. 


And then came the Fourth of July, 1776. 
The work of John Hancock, of Samuel 
Adams, and a host of other American 
patriots, had at last triumphed. The 


Declaration of Independence, born of love 
of country, was ready. At last every man 


and every woman was to be made inde- © 
pendent, and at the same time, responsible 7 
to every other man and woman. Here it 
was set forth clearly that the state was the 
mother of us all. An ideal had laid the 
foundation for an idea, and the idea had | 
blossomed into a reality. 


bettas 


I a 0 1 


} 
Picture if you can that scene enacted in | 
Philadelphia on the fourth day of July in © 
the year 1776, a day since known as Inde- i 
pendence Day and celebrated each year as 
the anniversary of the liberty and indepen- © 
dence of this country. The old bell ringer | 
in the tower waiting hour after hour for the | 
message from below—the message that | 
after months of discussion, doubt and | 
debate the Declaration was to be signed. © 
In the street in front of the State House 
men, women and children talked in subdued | 
tones and holding out hope to one another 
that at last America should be free. And 
then the decision on the part of those early 
patriots, a decision as significant for results 
as ever made by a nation. The word is 
passed. A boy rushes to the streets and 
shouts up to the old bell ringer the joyous 
news. Backward and forward swings the 
bell, carrying the message that in the hall 
below those early colonial patriots, gathered | 
from every corner of the thirteen original | 
colonies, were signing their names to a 
wonderful document. In its tolling the 
bell announced the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence which is now the 
pride of our one hundred and twenty | 
million people. It is the ideal toward which | 
are marching the nations of the world. 


Fe. 





The first ringing of the bell following the 
signing of the Declaration was on July 8, 
1776. On that day it rang to call the citi- 
zens together to hear proclaimed political 
liberty as promised by the Declaration, , 
which was adopted and approved by Con- 
gress. The document was read from the 
balcony of the State House by John Nixon. 


And what of the Liberty Bell since those 
stirring days of ’76, when by all nations and 
for all time America was recognized as an 
independent nation! When the Americans _ 
evacuated Philadelphia in 1777 and the | 
English occupied the city, the bell was 
taken down and removed to Allantown. | 
It was later returned to Philadelphia but | 
never replaced in the old steeple. Long 
it hung in the yard adjoining Independence 
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Hall, ringing out on each recurring July 4th 
its anniversary message of the signing of the 
Declaration. On July 8, 1835, it rang. 
On that day, while tolling during the 
funeral of a great American patriot, John 
Marshall, Chief Justice of the United 
States, the old bell again cracked, and 
cracked is the bell today although carefully 
cared for in Independence Hall. 


On each Fourth of July people through- 
out the length and breadth of the land 
think of the old bell. Patriotic speeches 
are made. Songs are sung. Bands play 
national anthems. Banners wave. During 
the last century and a half, millions of 
visitors from our own country and from all 
parts of the world have journeyed to 
Philadelphia to see the old bell. But many 
could not go to see it. The bell belongs to 
all the American people; it belongs to the 
liberty-loving people of all the world. It 
was bequeathed by our patriots of 1776 
to become the heritage of future genera- 
tions. That every boy and girl in the land 
might look upon the bell. and learn to be a 
better patriot, a long journey was planned 
for it. In 1893 it was sent to the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. Then 
again in 1904 the bell traveled to St. Louis, 
where was held the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. It made another wonderful 
journey across the continent to San Fran- 
cisco in 1915,*where it was shown at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
Everywhere along the way men, women 
and children viewed it with reverence, 
while flowers were heaped upon it, and 
patriotic speeches were made. 


On April 6, 1917, our own country, after 
all efforts to maintain peace failed, declared 
a state of war to exist with Germany. In 
the historic city of Philadelphia, the city 
of ‘‘Penn the Peaceful,’”’ the old bell was on 
that day lightly struck. Its note was low, 
but clear and distinct as a bugle call. Once 
again its tones were heard from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the glacier-capped 
mountains of the north to the southern- 
most point of the South American conti- 
nent. Around the world it went and people 
paused to listen to its message. And that 
note, as the symbol of true patriotism and 
the embodiment of the real principles of 
Democracy,said to every right-thinking man 
and woman of whatever rank or country: 


Paper, Scissors, 
Paste and “CRAYOLA” 


Att primary teachers know the value 

of these materials with young chil- 
dren. Long before they learn to read, 
children are expressing ideas of form 
and color in drawing, cutting and de- 
sign. 


_A plentiful supply of manila paper, 
Scissors, paste and the truest color me- 
dium, “‘CRAYOLA,”’ will give every 
child a chance to co-ordinate his ideas. 
There is a ‘“CRAYOLA”’ assortment for 
every type of work. 


Would you like a copy of our Art 
Service Bureau outline for Fall? It 
contains suggested work through 
Christmas. We will send it gratis. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co, {53| 
41 East 42" Street New York. N.Y 1@) 








Throughout the world tyranny and greed 
shall cease, and in their stead true liberty 
and humanity shall reign. 


One hundred and fifty years have passed 
since the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776, and what changes 
have come upon us in this century and a 
half! In commemoration of that historic 
day, since which America has been an 
independent nation and we a free people, 
there is this year being held in Philadelphia 
the Sesqui-Centennial. 


Glorious indeed it must have been to 
witness the ceremonies on last New Year’s 
Eve when in anticipation of Sesqui-Centen- 
nial and all that it stands for, the old 
Liberty Bell was gently struck, the tolling 
ushering in the year 1926. 


Thousands of teachers the country over 
will journey to Philadelphia during the 
Exposition. It will be an inspiration to 
view the old bell, to wander through the 
historicYrooms of Independence Hall, to 
visit Carpenters Hall, and to see German- 
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town with its Revolutionary _ setting. 
And on return to their homes those who 
have enjoyed this rare privilege will not 
fail to share with those who did not go, and 
with the boys and girls of their classes, 
the experiences and memories that will 
remain with them through life——Sierra 
Educational News. 





THE N. E. A. AT PHILADELPHIA 

The National Education Association 
convened in annual session at Philadelphia, 
June 28th—July 5th. As usual, the con- 
vention was largely attended and universal 
interest manifested in its program. In 
many ways the annual meetings of the 
N. E. A. offer much that is highly inspira- 
tional. Probably the most prominent 
assembly of educators in the world, these 
conventions continue to increase in interest 
and attendance. Almost every phase of 
modern education is considered by the 
program and its allied organizations. 
During the last few years the attendance 
at the N. E. A. Convention has increased 
tremendously until it is now recognized 
as one of, if not really, the largest gathering 
of school people anywhere. Nearly one 
thousand delegates were in attendance at 
the Philadelphia meeting, and they repre- 
sent only a small number of the general 
attendance. 


Philadelphia offers many interesting 
sights to the visitor. Historically, it ranks 
among the first cities of the nation. Here 
may be seen Liberty Bell, Independence 
Hall, the Betsy Ross House, Fanuel Hall, 
and many other points of historical signifi- 
cance. The Sesqui-Centennial, commemo- 
rating the 150th anniversary of the nation, 
is the occasion for the assembling of innum- 
erable conventions in the “City of Brotherly 
Love.” While a great disappointment to 
delegates of the N. E. A. by reason of its 
incompleteness and small number of 


exhibits actually in place, the Centennial. 


will doubtless prove an unbounded success 
when completed according to the original 
plans providing for this event. 


The sixty-fourth annual meeting of the 
N. E. A. was opened with vesper service 
in Independence Square within the shadow 
of Independence Hall, the name of which 
will ever challenge the best patriotic 
sentiment of every true American. Dr. 


William Mather Lewis, president of George : I 
Washington University, was the principal 7 Me 


speaker. Other meetings of the Associa- 
tion were held in the Acadamy of Music 


State Superintendent Frances Blair of 
Illinois and Dr. Uel W. Lamkin of Missouri 
were the contestants for the presidency of 
the Association. The contest became quite 
spirited between friends of the two rivals, 
and resulted in Superintendent Blair’s 
being declared elected by a small margin. 


Resolutions adopted by the convention 


Ad 


> Cor 


considered the following topics: Educa- | 


tion Bill, Child Labor, Respect for Law, 
Illiteracy, Financial Aid, Athletics Sports, 
International Peace and Good Will, School 
Lands, and Postage Rate for Books. 


Seattle won the convention for 1927. 
Renewing their invitation extended at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, in 1925, the beauties 
and wonders of the Pacific Northwest 
were exploited to the limit by a large 
number of delegates who came with the 
avowed purpose of carrying back the 
convention. It was evident from 
start that a majority of those in attend- 
ance greatly favored the opportunity of 
attending a convention in this wonderful 
section of our country. 


The report of Secretary Crabtree was 
very encouraging. It emphasized the rapid 
growth of membership in the Association 
during the last decade and expressed 


the | 


pees 





appreciation for the hearty co-operation of ° 


the membership in getting the ‘‘profession 
at work on its problems.’”’ Attention was 
called to the fact that the Association had 
doubled its membership for the fourth 
time during the last decade. Notwith- 


standing the splendid showing being made , 


by the N. E. A., Secretary Crabtree urged 
greater effort on the part of every one, 
asserting that the teaching profession must 
labor constantly to meet and solve the 
important problems now facing the educa- 
tors of the country. 

As a part of the Secretary’s report the 
following table indicates the sources of 
income for the Association since 1923: 








1923-24 
Membership $206,225.50 | 
Advertising ........._..................__ 53,208.60) 
Commercial Exhibits......... 21,232.79 §& 
Miscellaneous... 15,608.86 
Total Income $296,275.75 
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, 1924-25 
® Membership... $240,081.00 

Advertising... = 60,774.47 

Commercial Exhibits _ 20,666.73 

Liscellam@OUS....... esc e 26,829.88 
Total Income. eeneeeecene oe $348,353.03 
a 1925-26 
2 ET $291,081.00 
@ Advertising... picid 70,326.83 
~ Commercial Exhibits... nti ARSOSOS 
4 Miscellane@ous..u.n.n.-.cecccccee coe. 29,485.32 
F Total Income... $395,456.18 
f THE SIXTH REPRESENTATIVE 
is ASSEMBLY 
Kentucky delegates who attended the Sixty- 

fourth Annual Meeting of the National 

Education Association in Philadelphia, 

©' June 27-July 3, 1926: 
KENTUCKY 
Button, F. G., President Morehead 
State Normal School, Morehead; 
4 Kentucky Education Association. 

CHAPMAN, J. V., State Department of 
Education, Frankfort; Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association. 

Coates, J. J., Eastern Kentucky Normal 

. School, Richmond; Kentucky Educa- 
: tion Association. 

Dup.ey, C. E., Superintendent ®f Schools, 
Henderson ; Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. 

FAULCONER, GENEVA, Belknap School, 


TT. 


Louisville; Louisville Education As- 
sociation. 
Gross, CARRIE, 
Louisville; 
sociation. 

IRELAND, J. W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Frankfort; Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. 

Payne, J. Howarp, Superintendent ot 
Schools, Richmond; Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 

Ruopes, McHENRY, State Superintendent 


742 South 22nd Street, 
Louisville Education As- 


ELE RET TE 


} of Public Instruction, Frankfort; Ex- 


officio. 

WILu1AMs, R. E., 320 Starks Building, Lou- 
isville; Ex-officio, State Director. 
Younc, ANNA, Saratoga Drive, Louisville; 

Louisville Education Association. 








A New Book for 


Beginners 








THE SMEDLEY § OLSEN SERIES 


| 

| 

|; WORK 42 PLAY 
| WITH WORDS 
| First steps in the recognition of printed words and sentences 

| as symbols of ideas 
| i‘ 

| 

| 





*CREARY 
CHICAGO 

















Work and Play with Words is not 
a primer nor a pre-primer, but a 
practical book for beginners built on 
an entirely new plan. 

By means of games and seat work it 
teaches that words and sentences 
“talk.” 

At the same time it equips the beginner 
with a reading vocabulary of more 
than fifty words common to all stand- 
ard primers. 

It does these things without the pupil 
being conscious that he is in fact mas- 
tering the initial difficulties of reading, 


Work and Play with Words lightens 
the teacher's burden, cause it 
provides all of the needed seat work 
material for the beginner. This material 
is so organized and developed that it 
assures results which make the sub- 
sequent work in reading relatively 
easy. 
The best way for you to become 
acquainted with Work and Play with 
Words and its unique and valuable 
features is to see it. We, therefore, 
offer to send you a copy for ex- 
amination, 

The price is 48 cents postpaid, but 

money with order is not necessary. 

Just use form below. Take a day or 

two to examine it, then if you do not 

want to keep it, put it back in the en- 

velope, write “vefused ’ across your 

address and hand package back to 

postman. We will pay return postage 

at this end. 


HALL & MCCREARY COMPANY 
430-E South Wabash Ave. 


Please send for examination, subject to return, 
a copy of Work and Play with Words. 


Chicago 


Name 





Position 





Address 
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REPORT OF THE NEAR EAST 
RELIEF CONFERENCE FOR THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA 
JUNE 29, 1926 


The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Mr. Vickrey. 


Mr. Voris welcomed the conference, 
extended an invitation to visit the Near 
East Relief Headquarters in Philadelphia, 
one of the most efficient offices in the 
country, and the national headquarters in 
New York. Expressing appreciation of 
the splendid co-operation received from 
Miss McSkimmon, president of the Nation- 
al Education Association, and Dr. Crabtree, 
he appointed a committee on resolutions, 
consisting of Dr. Siders, Dr. Gerwig and 
Dr. Thomas, asked the members to have 
the conference reported in their State 
Journals as a news item. Describing the 
literature handed about he mentioned 
other pieces to be had for the asking. 


In appointing Dr. John H. Finley 
chairman of this meeting, Mr. Voris said: 
“Dr. Finley, who has lately returned from 
overseas, is at home in the creation and 
promotion of the educational policies of 
Near East Relief.” 


Dr. Finley: I extend greetings to you 
in those words that I have often heard the 
Arabs give a stranger—‘‘Saideh.” I am 
thinking they could not have said it 
through those trumpets last night. It is 
the softest, most human of greetings and I 
fear even that would have sounded harsh 
in a trumpet blast. 


I am the man who made the suggestion 
that the Government should turn over the 
funds that it has received and is going to 
receive in payment of the interallied debts 
into a great international fund to be used 
for the education of children that have 
suffered through the World War, through 
no fault of their own, through no fault of 
their parents, through no fault of their 
country. This fund should also be used 


for the training of teachers for the better- 
ment of international conditions and the 
improvement of understanding. This is 
away in the distance, entirely Utopian. 


Yet this work is already going on. What) 


I have proposed has been going on through 
private agencies. Near East Relief alone 


has been administering $3,000,000 in that 


part of the world. 


I have just come back. 


been doing, although I did not get to the 
Caucasus this time. On my way back I 
fell in with Dr. Gerwig on the ship and it 
was he who prompted me to renew that 
suggestion that I made some time ago 
about the use of the debt fund. He has 


just come back from a trip around the | 


world. He stopped in the Near East to 
see the work there and I am going to ask 
him to say a few words about the Near 
East as he saw it. 


Dr. G. W. Gerwig, Secretary Board of q 


Education: I am glad to speak to you this 
morning for a moment and I am under oath 
to speak the truth and not give any hazy 
evidence. All my working life I have been 
a hard-boiled business man and I speak 
from that point of view of the Near East, 


dear East, and I envy the brotherhood of | 


Near East Relief. I noted three things 
particularly about the workers. 


First—The great results secured by 
efficiency and economy. With meagre 
things they have done marvelous things. 


Second—The high missionary quality 
of the pessonnel. It was a pleasure to 
meet the employees and find their superb 
qualities and compare their salaries with 
those for similar work at home. They are 
doing an altruistic piece of missionary 
work. 


Third—The soundness of their program, 
not only for the present day but for the 
future. Overseas they say that where 
England has charge you find a custom 
house; France, railroads; Germany, arse- 
nals; America, schoolhouses. 


In my trip around the world I have 
found that the American schools are the 
best human institutions that have been 
evolved for the uplift of humanity. The 
best missionary in the world is the Ameri- 
can school teacher. 


The American approach is not a political 
approach. It does not have the conflicts 





I have seen 
something of what Near East Relief has | 
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of a religious approach. It is accepted and 
received gratefully and it works for good 
wherever I found it. 


I want to give you another side of it—the 
heart side. Across the Bosphorus in the 
stables of a hospital founded by Florence 
Nightingale, we found in the mangers 200 
child refugees and I shall never forget the 
questioning look in the eyes of those 
children inquiring ‘‘What will America do 
for us?” Their plea was ‘‘Give us this day 
our daily bread.’”’ The dispatches that 
day contained the news that America was 
considering seriously holding 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat in order to stimulate the 
price. We have a suspicion that there 
could be a better use for that wheat. 


I saw uniforms of war and uniforms of 
peace. 


The Turkish soldiers wore odd drab 
shirts. At the end of the war we sold our 
drab shirts to France. France sold them 
to the Turks and the Turks wore them 
when killing the Armenians. The shirts 
that we bought with our Liberty bonds! 
Another uniform and one that warmed the 
cockles of my heart was that of the Boy 
Scouts sent over by our boys, the uniforms 
that have made our Boy Scouts so effec- 
tively known. 


In Jerusalem a thing that moved my 
heart was the little procession of Boy and 
Girl Scouts that marched out through the 
blistering sun to pay us farewell. I 
remember the banner they bore—‘‘Armenia 
thanks America.’”’ The best thing I saw 
in Nazareth was the carpenter shop where 
the boys were taught the fundamentals 
of American manhood. 


I am an Occidental and I am delighted 
to face the present as well as the past. The 
finest work Americans are doing is the work 
we are doing in the Near East. I believe 
the schools you represent are the best 
missionary agencies in the world. I do not 
geta thrill out of the Singer Sewing Machine 
or out of the ‘‘Lizzie,”’ but the school is the 
model which is to remedy the world. 


Dr. Finley: When I was in Greece I 
had the honor to speak at the dedication 
of the Gennadius Library, a great library 
put up by Americans. I was asked to say 
a word for the American universities and 


societies. The first thing I did was to go 
to Delphi and consult the oracle. I am 
happy to introduce to you the real Greek 
oracle, an American, Dr. Edward Capps, 
the best friend Greece has in the world, a 
former minister to Greece, head of the 
American Red Cross, Professor of Classics 
of Princeton University. Back of all that 
he was born in the State of Illinois. 


After a gracious introduction Dr. Capps 
continued: 


I cannot speak of all the Near East but 
only about that little portion of it, the 
most important portion today, which is 
centered about the little country of Greece. 
It just so happens that because I landed 
in Greece as a student some thirty-five 
years ago I have been going back and 
forth ever since. I have had to spend 
some five or six years there and therefore I 
can compare the past with the present. 
It is the most startling contrast I know. 


First, the revival of a nation, the finish- 
ing and completion of its evolution out of 
slavery into independence, one of the most 
difficult processes there is, and yet in that 
country this has been accomplished to a 
greater extent than in any other. An old 
country, hundreds of years old, has gained 
some of the great and important elements 
in all civilization. The generous giving by 
private individuals for schools, museums, 
hospitals, orphanages and other institu- 
tions for the public welfare, that is a 
characteristic thing over there as it is in no 
other land except our own country. Every 
Greek who achieves wealth is very likely 
planning in his last hours how he can 
perpetuate his memory in his native land. 


America is playing more and more the 
role of custodian in that part of the world. 
She is playing another role, that of teacher. 
I said most of you are educators. I am 
still a teacher and not an educator. I 
want to say one or two things of the 
executive work being carried on by Ameri- 
cans in Greece. 


First and foremost is the work of the 
Near East Relief. The most important 
piece of education is an incidental and 
unconscious one. The Greeks are being 
taught the ideals which are distinctively 
American, ideals of self-help through 
organized charity. It would be very easy 
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indeed to pauperize a country that is in so 
great poverty as is Greece. That has not 
been done. It would be very easy indeed 
to relieve all the well-to-do of the responsi- 
bility of helping their fellow-men. That 
has not been done; but the opposite has 
been done. I had the pleasure of going 
down to that monstrous building where 
Near East Relief has its quarters and I 
witnessed the distribution of little doles of 
money to a vast number of widowed 
mothers who had three or more children 
and those women were responsible through 
their daily wage for the provision and 
education of their children. This money, 
though it was American money, was given 
out by a very elegant Greek lady of 
distinction. She represented a committee 
of about two hundred ladies who pay a 
certain amount for the privilege of being 
a member of the committee which helps 
in the distribution. This committee works 
regularly giving an enormous amount of 
labor in visiting and looking after the sick. 
The members pay fees to belong to this 
administrative committee to eliminate 
expense of paid workers. 


Second, the next step is to lead the 
Greek people themselves to contribute all 
they can to their own charity. I saw an 
excellent illustration how that idea is 
gaining ground. I attended a meeting of a 
Board of Trustees of an Athenian college 
and the inspiring trustee who was directing 
things was Mr. Jaquith of Near East 
Relief. He had done a remarkable piece 
of education around that table. The 
trustees of that college were six or seven 
patriotic and wealthy Greeks. They 
talked as if they were interested in this 
educational idea. At one of these meetings, 
whose chairman had already given $150,000 
for the buying of land and the erection of a 
building, every Greek gentlemen present 
was asked to provide land and a building 
at the cost of $100,000 each, and each one 
smilingly accepted the invitation. 


Within two years the seed of self-help 
in education which we have been trying 
to get over into Athens for the benefit 
of the Greeks, and a further seed, an 
institution of American ideals and con- 
ducted in an American way in the form of 
a residential college, are beginning to bear 
fruit. That is coming as one of the per- 
manent results of American work. This 


college is going to be dependent on 
America in several ways. About one- 
half of its teachers will be American in order 
to plant American collegiate ideals. We 
want a college like Illinois, Knox, ete, 
Over there they want a residential college; 


they want American ideals obtained by? 
having Americans on their staff. They § 


also want American money, but for the 
first time in my experience with charity 
over there they do not say, “Give us a 
start, help us for ten years.” They say, ‘“‘We 
have a college; it is started; we have paid 


our first year’s bills; we have plans for our 
first building.”’ I wonder if some of the | 


Greeks in America will not be interested. 
A cablegram came to Jaquith from a Greek 
in America who had sent $100,000. A 


board of trustees in America was appointed J 


to conserve the money. 
manent investment made by those Ameri- 


This is in a per- § 


RGe 


cans so that it should be conserved over 


here. 


I want to speak of the work of Near East 
Relief. .The work of Near East Relief is 
“finished” in the sense that it is conceived 


in an all-round way; it is conceived in its | 
consequences as well as in its beginnings. | 


It is a complete plan. When an earth- 
quake happens it is easy to grab the baby 


and rush out of the house; it is easy to ff 
prepare food for it; but it is a bigger work 


to continue that same task day after day 
until the baby is grown. That requires 
conviction, devotion and tact, and every 
quality that is worthy in the human being. 
When the great deportations took place 
after the Smyrna disaster the Red Cross 
did a fine piece of work, but they stopped 
on a certain date. 
thousands of people on one day; the next 
day they stopped. That is not carrying 
on. Now, I take off my hat to Near East 
Relief for carrying on. The easiest job 
is to stop short on a certain day. We are 
not doing that, thank God! Our responsi- 
bility there, though not so acute, I believe 
is as great today and perhaps greater. If 
that was pure charity at the time of the 
national disaster it is being turned into 
the pure gold of permanent civilization 
now in that part of the world. 


I hope Near East Relief is conceiving of 
its task in terms of many years; is trans- 
muting its organization and its activities 
from one form to another, into abiding 
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forms; is transforming industry as a charity, 
such as the weaving of rugs, cloth and 
embroideries, into a permanent business 
that is going to be the means of livelihood 
for thousands of people in that country. 


We cannot at any fixed date give up the 
care of the orphans. We do not have 
money enough to do one-fiftieth of what 
ought to be done for those innumerable 


children. What we have done has been 
magnificent. Our problem with them is 
not over. We must turn them out, as we 


would our own, from our schools only when 
they are able to go. 


The last and most important contribu- 
tion is this inculcation by example of the 
quiet devotion utterly devoid of self-interest 
or self-seeking that has been shown 
these many years in that region. This, in 
itself, cannot but be the greatest educa- 
tional feature America could have contrib- 
uted. I therefore like to conceive of 
Near East Relief going on with its educa- 
tional work, transmuting its charity into 
the flower of American institutions, ideals 
and democracy. ; 


Dr. Finley: Dr. Capps was the head 
of the Red Cross during the war. I would 
not minimize what he did or what I did. 
I was at the Treaty of Konia with Dr. 
Barton after the war, giving over to him 
the command of the work which had been 
started by the American Red Cross. The 
Red Cross could not have done what it 
did had it not been for Dr. Capps. 


Dr. Finley, in introducing Mr. Charles 
V. Vickrey, General Secretary, Near East 
Relief, the active head of the organization, 
said that when introducing him in New 
York, he used the expression ‘‘Veni, vidi, 
Vickrey.” 


After an introductory word, Mr. Vickrey 
said: 


I am going to give five reasons why this 
group of educators and leaders should use 
their position of leadership in promoting the 
observance of the International Golden Rule 
Sunday. I want to say that potentially 
the observance of Golden Rule Sunday 
is far greater than Near East Relief or any 
other activity. We want you to promote 
International Golden Rule Sunday for the 
sake of these children, our international 
wards, victims of the late World War— 


First, because the Golden Rule is one of 
the few expressions of religion around 
which no controversy centers. Neither 
Protestant nor Catholic, Fundamentalist 
nor Modernist, Jew nor Gentile—nobody 
throws brick-bats at the Golden Rule. 
The Golden Rule is the common denomi- 
nator of all beliefs. 


Second, we should observe Golden Rule 
Sunday for the sake of those children 
whom you saw on the screen a while ago, 
fatherless, motherless, homeless, country- 
less. They have no country to which they 
can legally look. We cannot profess to 
practice the Golden Rule and see these 
children die. 


Third, we should do it for the sake of our 
country. The danger of our country is 
its wealth. We need Golden Rule Sunday 
for the sake of saving our own soul from 
spiritual death. 


Fourth, the practice of this International 
Golden Rule is one of the richest things 
spiritually I know of that has been brought 
before the children of America. I would 
like to have it observed for the sake of the 
reflex on them as well as for the physical 
welfare and development of the children 
of the Near East. 


Fifth, we should do it for the sake of 
international goodwill and world peace. 
In those countries they have a salt cove- 
nant and anyone who partakes of it with 
you is your friend ever afterwards. On 
Golden Rule Sunday we are asking the 
children of the world to break bread to- 
gether, to partake of one common meal and 
after entering into one fellowship around 
that Golden Rule table we feel they will 
rise and do more for one another. These 
children who are now in our public schools 
of America are going to be the citizens 
of the United States and those orphans in 
the Near East are going to be the citizens 
of the Near East. There were at least 50 
countries in which Golden Rule was ob- 
served last year and we believe if we can 
practice this when character is being 
formed and get these children into brotherly 
fellowship one with another on the principle 
of the Golden Rule, to gather around a 
great world-wide Golden Rule communion 
table, we shall be a great deal less likely 
to have war among these children in the 
years to come. So, friends we want your 
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leadership in your communities in making 
Golden Rule a reality next December 5th. 


The five reasons for observing Golden Rule 
Sunday are: 


1. Because Golden Rule is the one 
platform on which the whole community 
regardless of religion or creed can meet. 


2. To save the lives of those children. 
3. For the sake of our own country. 
4. For the sake of our children. 


5. For the sake of world peace; for 
there can be no more war if we practice as 
well as profess the Golden Rule. 


S. D. Shankland, Department of Super- 
intendence of the N. E. A., Washington: 


In behalf of the President of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, I extend you 
greetings and his regrets that he was 
unable to be present. 


It is a splendid thing that out of our 
plenty we can give to those little ones over 
there. 


Augustus O. Thomas, N. FE. A. Education 
Committee, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Augusta, Maine: 


To emphasize the matter of the Golden 
Rule Sunday, it possesses as a foundation 
the principle found in all the religions of 
the world. I think if we could celebrate 
it throughout the world in a little time 
the world would be brought closer together. 


I think that teachers essentially are 
interested in this and see the policy of it. 





THE PROFESSION AT WORK ON 
ITS PROBLEMS 


CHARACTER EDUCATION Is THE FIRST 
AND LAsT DUTY OF THE SCHOOL 


Following close on the completion of the F 
report of the Association’s Committee on [ 


Character Education, the Journal of the 
National Education Association announces 
a remarkable series of articles for the school 
year 1926-27, on various phases of character 
development, by educational workers of 
outstanding experience and achievement. 


These articles are not mere promises. They / 


are actually in hand. What a wealth of 
material they give: 


Edwin D. Starbuck, director of the 
Research Station in Character Education, 
of the University of Iowa, writes on ‘The 
Scientific Attitude in Character Educa- 
tion.” 


Clara C. Cooper, of Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, discusses ‘‘Habit Formation in 
Character Education.” 


Edwin O. Sisson’s article is ‘Teaching 
Respect for Property.’ Mr. Sisson is 
head of the Department of Education, 
Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 


H. M. Martin, professor of Philosophy, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, 
writes on “Character Values of School 
Studies.” 


Henry Neumann, leader of the Brooklyn | 
Brooklyn, | 


Society for Ethical Culture, 
New York, uses as the subject of his con- 
tribution “School Ideals and Character 
Development.” 


Mary S. Haviland, research secretary, © 
National Child Welfare Association, New | 
York City, discusses ‘‘Forming Character 


Through Play.” 


Joseph G. Masters, principal of the i 
Omaha Central High School, summarizes 


the “Philosophy of Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities.” 


C. R. Foster, first associate superinten- 


dent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, | 
“Teaching Morals © 


develops the subject 
in the Junior High School.” 


Jessie Duff, Women’s Club, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has as the title of her article “Experi- 
ences in Citizenship Training.” 
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STANDARDS OF THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL COMMISSION FOR 
SOUTHERN STATES 


ARTICLE 1 


There shall be a commission which shall 
consist of the High School Inspector in 
such States as provide one, and in addition, 
three members selected from each State 
within the territory of the Association. 
One of these members shall be elected from 
the State University, the Professor of 


ston 





se ; Secondary Education wherever practicable; 

They | another member shall be a representative of 

Ith of @ some other college belonging to the Associa- 
tion; and the third member shall be con- 
nected with some secondary school ac- 

f the § credited by the Association. ‘These three 

"ation, § members shall be elected by the Associa- 

q The § tion on nomination of the Executive Com- 

cduca- § mittee. The term of all members shall be 
for three years, or until their successors are 

Ken- — appointed. The elections shall be so 

on in @ Ordered that one-third of the membership 
shall be appointed each year. 

- "a ARTICLE 2 

a. It shall be the duty of the Commission 
to agree upon a uniform blank for reports 

ophy, § of high school principals, relative to organi- 

Towa, zation, teaching force, attendance, library, 

school ' laboratory and other equipment. 

oklyn } ARTICLE 3 

— ' This Commission shall also prepare a 


racter 


uniform certificate blank for admission to 
college, which may be used by all members 
of the Association. 


etary, | 
New § ARTICLE 4 
acter : 
_ The Commission shall describe and 
+ the E define unit courses of study in the various 
the f secondary school programs, based on the 
yo | recommendations of the Carnegie Founda- 
' 44C- © tion and the rules of the Association as 
herein prescribed. The minimum standard 
nten- | for accrediting shall be: 
ania, © (a) No school shall be accredited which 
lorals © does not require for graduation the com- 
pletion of a four-year high school course of 
land, § study embracing sixteen units as defined 
peri- § by this Association. A unit represents a 


year’s study in any subject in a secondary 


school constituting approximately a quarter 
of a full year’s work. More than twenty 
periods per week should be discouraged. 


(b) The minimum scholastic attainment 
required of the faculty of any accredited 
secondary school on the Southern List is, 
that not less than 75 per cent of the total 
number of teachers of academic subjects, 
including the principal, teachers of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, should hold 
bachelor’s degrees from a college approved 
by the Association. Teachers should have 
had professional training or at least one 
year’s experience in teaching. 


(c) The maximum teaching load of any 
teacher shall be 750 pupil-periods per week 
with not more than five daily recitations. 
The Commission will scrutinize with 
extreme care any school in which instruc- 
tors teach as many as six daily periods. In 
interpreting this standard a double period 
in laboratory, shop, or two periods of 
study-room supervision shall be counted as 
the equivalent of one recitation period. 


(d) The laboratory and library facili- 
ties shall be adequate for the needs of 
instruction in the courses taught. The 
library should have 500 volumes exclusive 
of duplicates and government publications. 


(e) The location and construction of 
the buildings, the lighting heating and 
ventilation of the rooms, the nature of the 
lavatories, corridors, water supply, school 
furniture, apparatus, and methods of clean- 
ing shall be such as to insure hygienic 
conditions for both pupils and teachers. 


(f) The efficiency of instruction, the 
acquired habits of thought and speech, the 
general intellectual and moral tone of a 
school are paramount factors; and there- 
fore, only schools which rank well in these 
particulars, as evidenced by rigid, thorough-. 
going systematic inspection, shall be con- 
sidered eligible for the list. 


(g) The Commission will decline to 
consider any school whose teaching force 
consists of fewer than four teachers giving 
their full time to high school instruction. 
When local conditions warrant the intro- 
duction of vocational subjects, the Com- 
mission will hold that a sufficient number 
of teachers must be employed and proper 
equipment added to provide adequately 
for such instruction. 
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(h) No school shall be considered unless 
the regular annual blank furnished for the 
purpose shall have been filled out and placed 
on file with the inspector. In case of schools 
having twelve or more teachers, a com- 
plete report on teachers once in three years 
will be sufficient, but full data relative to 
changes must be presented annually. 


(i) All schools whose record shows an 
excessive number of pupils per teacher, as 
based on the average number belonging, 
even though they may technically meet all 
other requirements, will be rejected. The 
Association recognizes thirty asa maximum. 


(j) The time for which schools are 
accredited shall be limited to one year, 
dating from the time of the adoption of the 
list by the Association. In every case the 
character of the work done by a school 
must be the determining factor in ac- 
crediting. By personal visits of the in- 
spectors, by detailed reports from the 
principal, and by the records made by the 
students in colleges, the character of a 
school’s work shall be, from time to time 
determined. A school shall be removed 
from the accredited list for failure to main- 
tain the above standards. 


(k) The Commission recommends 
$1,000 as the minimum salary for teachers. 


ARTICLE 5 


Each State Commission shall prepare 
a list of accredited schools of its State 
according to the prescribed regulations and 
furnish the same to the Commission at its 
appointed annual meeting. 


ARTICLE 6 


From the lists thus submitted the Com- 
mission shall, at its annual meeting select 
the schools which shall constitute the 
Southern List of Accredited Schools. 
Copies of this list when made up shall be 
furnished to the members of the Associa- 
tionjbefore May ist of each year. 


ARTICLE 7 


Colleges belonging to the Association 
shall report to the professor of secondary 
education of high school inspector by 
February 15th of each year any causes of 
lack of preparation of, or other informa- 
tion relating to, students coming from 
schools in his State, on blanks prepared 


by the Commission. These reports, after 
having been reviewed by the representa. 
tives of the Commission in the State, shall 
be forwarded by the above officer in tabu. 
lated form to the school interested and also 
laid before the Commission. 


ARTICLE 8 


The Dean’s Report shall be taken into 
consideration in warning schools. 


ARTICLE 9 


All secondary schools that are members 
of the Association shall pay annual dues 
of five dollars; all others shall pay two 
dollars per year accreditation fees. 


ARTICLE 10 


Schools of the Southern List must be in 
the highest class of schools as officially 
listed by the proper. authorities of the 
State. 


SUPERINTENDENT O. L. REID 


Dr. O. L. Reid, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Louisville, Kentucky, went to 
Youngstown as superintendent six years 
ago. He was informed, recently, by the 
Youngstown board of education that his 
official connection with the schools of that 
city would end August 31. Dr. Reid is one 
of the leading school men of the Middle 
West, and administrators of public educa- 
tion will keenly regret that he has been 
summarily dismissed from a position in 
which he has rendered distinctive service. 
Local papers declare that the situation is 
controlled by politics, and that Dr. Reid, 
is ‘‘too good a man for the position and for 
the crisis in which Youngstown finds itself.” 
It is pointed out in emphatic terms that he 
should not have been sacrificed to petty 
politics. Dr. Reid has won the confidence 
and support of substantial element among 
the citizens of Youngstown and he has 
the support of practically the entire teach- 
ing force. The number of teachers having 
two years or more of professional training 
has increased, during Dr. Reid’s adminis- 
tration, from 61 to 81.2 per cent, and the 
number of college graduates has increased 
95.5 per cent. The total number of 
teachers has increased 30.6 per cent. 
—American Educational Digest. 
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THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT H. H. CHERRY 


The next session of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association will be held in Louisville 
and will begin~on Wednesday evening, 
April 20th, and close on Saturday, April 
23rd. It will hold its general session in the 
Armory which has been generously donated 
for the use of the Association. A system 
of amplifiers that will enable everyone to 
hear in any part of the great hall will be in 
operation. The Kentucky Hotel. will be 
headquarters. 


If we should disband the Kentucky 
Education Association, it would be neces- 
sary to make a new organization of the 
teachers of the State to take its place, and 
if we should do this it would be a Kentucky 
Education Association or something it is 
trying to be. The organization of the 
teachers of the Commonwealth is a funda- 
mental necessity in the work of advancing 
education and in making the standards of 
the teaching profession. It is our duty to 
continue the great work that is being 
done by the Association and to make it even 
greater in its influence and constructive 
achievements. When every educational 
unit in the State underwrites the Associa- 
tion with professional loyalty and responsi- 
bility, it will be nearer what it should be 
and will render a larger service for every 
child in the Commonwealth. Let us make 
the Association during the present scholas- 
tic year 100% in loyalty and membership 
for a greater Kentucky. 


The Association exists for no other 
purpose than to make good citizens. It is 
aspiritual organization that seeks to grow 
an American citizen. A better citizenship 
is its creed. This makes its work universal, 
establishing a common ground upon which 
all can unite in the interest of educational 
efficiency. It inherits professional unity 
and is entitled to earnest public support. 


The President, the Board of Directors, 
the Chairmen of the different departments 
and others connected in an official way 
with the Association do not receive a cent 
for the services they render it. Only the 
Executive Secretary and his stenographer 
receive a salary and they devote their 
entire time to the work of the Association 


and are giving it a full day’s work every 
day in the year. The dividends of the 
Association go to education, to every child, 
citizen and teacher in the country. 


The Association has been a pioneer in 
most of the worthy educational achieve- 
ments of the Commonwealth. It will be 
in the future. This is the nature of its 
organization. It led the fight for the 
establishment of Normal Schools in 1905- 
1906. It prepared the program and created 
the sentiment that gave us the county unit 
law, the compulsory high school law and 
other progressive school enactments too 
numerous to mention. In fact, no State 
educational program has been successfully 
accomplished that was not earnestly 
championed by the Association. 


If a teacher can prove without a doubt 
that the Association is an unnecessary 
organization in the work of advancing 
education and in giving the child an educa- 
tional square deal, he may be entitled to 
the privilege of remaining out of the 
Association. If he cannot do this, he is 
without any choice on his part inherently 
in the Association and is obligated to give 
it moral and material support. The least 
he can do is to be a member of the Associa- 
tion. This is the law of the teaching 
profession. 


If Mr. A and Mr. B constituted the 
teaching profession of Kentucky, and Mr. 
A enrolled in the Kentucky Education 
Association while Mr. B refused to enroll, 
the Association would enroll one-half of the 
teachers of the State. If Mr. B would also 
enroll it would operate upon a 100% basis. 
What is Mr. B going to do? What is his 
duty? Has he a right to take advantage 
of the blessings of the professional house- 
hold and not make a just contribution to 
it? Has he a right to sit in front of the 
professional fireplace and enjoy the fire and 
eat roasted apples, and not help to get the 
wood and cultivate the orchard? Has he 
a professional right to enter or remain in the 
teaching profession unless he is willing to 
do his part? Can he successfully teach 
principles of loyalty without being loyal? 


The Association hopes every educational 
unit in the State will underwrite its unit 
ona 100% basis. A call for a 100% enroll- 
ment is in keeping with the professional 
obligations of every teacher. The Associa- 
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tion is glad to announce that many units 
have already entered the Association on this 
basis. The enrollment has already passed 
7,000 members and we believe it will reach 
14,000 during the year. 


A Kentucky Education Association 
organization will be made in every county 
in the State with a view of disseminating 
the ideals of education and supporting in 
an effective way every fundamental educa- 
tional program and securing proper and 
just educational legislation. A general plan 
for the organization of the State will be sub- 
mitted at an early date. The Association is 
pursuing the policy of recognizing educa- 
tional and other leadership in the different 
counties of the State. It will do this not 
only through its efforts to secure a member- 
ship, but in the dissemination of the vital 
educational programs which it will cham- 
pion. It will attempt to advance its life 
and work and to be effective by organizing 
county organizations through which it will 
operate. 


The Association is a mirror in which we 
see the loyalty and qualities of the teachers 
of the State. Look into the mirror and see 
how you look and what you are doing. 


THE OKLAHOMA EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION OFFERS GROUP IN- 
SURANCE TO ITS TEACHERS 


More than a million dollars in insurance 
has been bought by the teachers of 
Oklahoma, through their own association 
since April 15, 1926. 


The Oklahoma Education Association 
is the first organization of its kind in the 
United States to establish a plan for group 
teacher insurance and the remarkable 
response from the teachers of the state 
indicate its assured success. 


A special committee was appointed at 
the State Meeting last February to investi- 
gate the possibilities of an insurance depart- 
ment within the Oklahoma Education 
Association and the plan adopted provides 
$1,000 insurance with no medical examina- 
tion at a cost of only $8.00 per year. This 
extra service is available to all who keep 
alive their Association membership. 


TENTATIVE FINDINGS OF THE 
A. L. A. COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY EXTENSION 


EXISTING LIBRARY FACILITIES AND USE IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 


6,516 public libraries. 

63,244,970 people in their service areas. 

$36,614,483 expended for public libraries 
in a year, 32 cents per capita for entire 
population. 

67,919,081 volumes in public libraries, 
.6 per capita for entire population. 

234,492,759 volumes issued from them in 
a year, 2+ per capita for entire population. 

222 counties spending public funds for 
public library service (out of 3,065). 

58 public libraries in the South serve 
1,077,251 negroes. 

38 state library commissions or other 
state library extension agencies in opera- 
tion, 3 more authorized (out of 48). 

2 provinces of Canada have regular 
state library extension agencies, 4 more 
have provincial book service from some 
agency (out of 9). 

598,925 individual volumes issued in a 
year by state agencies, by direct mail 
service or book automobile. 

31,174 collections or travelling libraries 
sent out. 


WITHOUT PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 


51,254,133 people in the United States 
and Canada, 45 per cent of the total 
population, without access to local public 
libraries. 

47,655,688 live in the open country or in 
places of less than 2,500 population. 

83 per cent of the rural folk in the United 
States without local public library service. 

1,160 counties without any public libra- 
ries in their boundaries. 

652 places of 2,500—10,000 population 
without public libraries. 

60 places of 10,000—100,000 population 
without public libraries. 

7,718,300 Southern negroes 
library facilities. 

7 States and 7 Canadian provinces 
— organized state library extension 
work. 


without 
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SOCIAL HYGIENE 


Mrs. HucH Morris 
Chairman Publicity Social Hygiene 


Mrs. Frederick J. Corl, Chairman of 
Social Hygiene, has just returned from Co- 
jumbia where she has completed a second 
course in Social Hygiene, and all teachers 
and parent-teachers are urged to include 
this subject in the year’s program. Mrs. 
Corl’s services are available and free litera- 
ture will be sent those interested. Her ad- 
dress is 1814 Tyler Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


A brief comment from Mrs. Corl in re- 
gard to the course follows: 


Probably the most significant thing 
about the Social Hygiene course given at 
Columbia University this summer was the 
widespread interest shown by representa- 
tives from many states. There were twenty- 
nine men and women taking the course and 
eighteen states represented. 


Social Hygiene has become of such vital 
interest in all educational and club pro- 
grams that states all over the union are 
sending their leaders in public health, 
social welfare, nursing and recreational 
fields to Columbia to prepare for the work 
in home states. 


Dr. Thomas W. Galloway, in his lecture 
“How Sex Can Be Used in the Character 
Education of Childhood,” said, ‘‘We are, 
in the main, just the sum total of our 
habits. One of our most valuable habits 
is that of correct thinking. We cannot 
weave a habit of correct thinking out of 
the tissues of falsehood that parents have 
too often given their children. This false 
strand fails when it meets truth, and this 
failure weakens the whole fabric of correct 
thinking.” 


Dr. Anna Garland Spencer, said in one 
of her lectures, ‘‘We are becoming ashamed 
of dying of preventable diseases, and 
because we understand so well what they 
mean in the life of a nation, as well as that 
of the individual, we are willing to submit 
ourselves to a more drastic supervision of 
health than would be tolerated in other 
countries. We accepted the doctor as a 
social agent, and have accorded to the pro- 
fession a very high degree of confidence. 
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That this confidence is justified is proved 
by the broad social outlook with which the 
medical profession has attacked these 
diseases which so menace the present and 
coming generations.” 


‘These two statements coming from such 
high authority as Drs. Galloway and 
Spencer, deserve our close attention and 
study. The principles of sex education 
are exactly the same as those of any other 
branch of pedagogy. Therefore, those 
that have the training of the young in their 
hands should prepare to meet_ their 
demands. We can do this only by a 
scientific study of Social Hygiene in all its 
many branches and phases. The well-be- 
ing of society at large depends on strength- 
ening the monogenic family. The family 
is the foundation of the nation. Shall that 
foundation be safe and sound? It cannot 
be unless it rests on truth; truth alone 
survives when all else falls into decay. 
Let us in Kentucky handle the subject of 
sex with truth, and our families will improve, 
our State will prosper and the whole union 
be richer because we will have given to it 
men and women ready for parenthood. 
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GOOD HABITS 


formed early enough lead to healthy, happy communities. And the way to form 
good habits is by thorough, systematic hygiene instruction such as is furnished by 


THE ANDRESS—EVANS HEALTH SERIES 


THE STORY SERIES IN HEALTH 


A Journey to Health Land - - - $0.72 
The Boys and Girls of Wake-up Town 0.76 


PRACTICAL HEALTH SERIES 


Book One—Health and Success - - - $0.76 
Book Two—Health and Good Citizenship 0.96 


This series is listed as supplementary health readers on page 144 of 
the State Elementary Course of Study in Kentucky 


Prices subject to usual discount 


GINN AND COMP ANY 199 East Gay Street Columbus, O. 




















For Character-Building | 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 


EDITED BY DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 


President of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association and 
Superintendent of Schools at Cincinnati 


Book I THE UNDERSTANDING PRINCE Grade IV 
Book II HIGH AND FAR Grade V 


These are the initial volumes in a series of five Readers (for Grades 
IV to VIII inclusive), the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s profound personal 
conviction that ‘‘soul culture is the most important and most necessary phase 
of education, and that the development of personal character is the thing of 
greatest concern.” 

The three books for the higher grades are now in active preparation, 
and their publication will follow shortly. Most of the material is new to 
school readers. 

Designed primarily as basal texts, these books are filled with material 
of ethical importance. They afe also full of the natural interests of developing 
childhood. Even the notes make delightful reading. Narrative, biography, 
description, nature studies, essays, letters, quotations, inscriptions, and truly 
distinctive poetry have been selected by Dr. Condon, always under the 
certainty, with Emerson, that ‘‘character is higher than intellect.’ 

Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 221 E. 20th Street, Chicago 
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The Aristocracy of Culture 


vs. 


The Democracy of Education 


T. C. CHERRY 
Superintendent, City Schools, Bowling Green 


An address to the General Association of Kentucky Education Association, at the April Meeting, 1924 


A rather cynical observer has said, 
“Note the way the mob is moving and if 
you would find the truth, go in the opposite 
direction.” A retrospect of history reveals, 
towering head and shoulders above the 
range of mediocre men, a few giant spirits 
who have been the leaders in human prog- 
ress. Like the peaks of a mountain 
range they are few in number, grand, 
sublime but alone. 


Above the ancient glory of Athens, 
standing amidst the confusion of a dis- 
ordered time, rises the sublime character 
of Socrates who caught the light of an 
early day and flung its rays of truth far 
down the future ages. Greater than all the 
other peaks of light, in any age, stands the 
humble Gallilean, the Master teacher of 
all time. Lifted high on Calvary’s mount, 
he shed a glorious light of truth and 
righteousness that can never be dimmed. 


Sweep your eyes over the pages of 
history, here and there you may see, 
separated often by centuries of time, 


rising above their contemporaries, the 
noble spirits of Marcus Aurelius, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Francis of Assissi, Dante, Savo- 
narola, Gordiano Bruno, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Washington, Emerson, Lincoln, 
and a few others, not many whose great 
souls still reflect the light of their day. 
These are some of the aristocrats of culture 
whose thoughts and deeds have directed 
the footsteps of an advancing civilization. 


These seers of the past led the march of 
progress almost alone while mobs of men 
who could not understand their messages 
hooted and howled at them or put them to 
torture or to the stake and gibbet. In 
every age the broadly, deeply, cultured few 
have been the trail blazers who opened 
paths through the tangled wilds of igno- 
rance and superstition. 


While society is not so disgustingly 
brutish today as when men were sent to the 
stake for truth and conscience sake, yet 
its complex materialism make this boasted 
age of freedom one of a peculiarly dangerous 
barbarism. 


Once the acts of men sprung from a 
primitive self-hood, but the ages have 
built upon the wrecks of individual lives 
social order which has destroyed much of 
the freshness and vigor of primitive man. 
God has balanced and pointed in the 
direction of its destiny the magnetic needle, 
of every human life, but in this age of lust 
for wealth, pleasure and power so many 
things tend to deflect it from its course, it 
becomes difficult for the sovereign soul to 
realize its destiny. 


We Americans proudly boast of our 
wealth and national power, yet there comes 
ringing down the ages the declaration, 
“Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
and the man that getteth understanding. 
For the merchandise of it is better than the 
merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold.”” Our own great country 
may become the victim of the god of 
Mammon as surely as Germany’s destruc- 
tion was wrought by the ambitions of war. 
The thrones of nations are permanently 
established upon truth and righteousness, 
not upon wealth and material power. 


It should be obvious to the thinking 
mind that truth must fight today as never 
before, else the tide of progress may sweep 
backward and leave the world amid a 
wreck of commercialism because it lost its 
soul. If as Heine says, ‘‘Everywhere that 
a great soul gives utterance to its thoughts, 
there also is a Golgotha,” we may be 
assured that the great souls of the present 
time will likewise find their places of 
skulls. Recently two Senegalese natives 
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after strolling for a day through the 
streets of London were asked their opinion 
of the people. ‘‘They walk too fast and 
have such sad faces,”’ they replied. So it 
is that the burdens of business are speeding 
up the world and writing the deep lines of 
care in the faces of men. No time is left 


for spiritual and intellectual repose. 


The whole world has become an educated 
democracy, mounted on wheels, dashing 
from scene to:scene of business and pleasure 
in pursuit of wealth and happiness. It isa 
day of Ford cars and an educated majority. 
Men dash through the air and flash their 
messages in an instant of time around the 
world, and yet ‘‘Main Street’’ is every- 
where. Our national capitol has become a 
“Teapot Dome” of infamy, and where the 
truth is known the capitols of many states 
are found to have simmering teapots of 
their own. Our trusted leaders are selling 
their very souls for a mess of pottage. Our 
own Commonwealth of Kentucky has been 
sold out to a privileged set of gamblers for 
30 pieces of silver. 


“Rizht forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on 
the throne, 


Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind 


the dim unknown, 
Standeth God -within 
watch above his own.” 


the shadow, keeping 


A state is the composite character of good 
men and bad men, of wise men and foolish 
men, of rich men and poor men dwelling 
together. Society is at a low ebb when its 
leaders buy power, deceive the people and 
betray a trust for gold; but, not lower than 
the character of a people who endure it. 
The state needs talent that has character 
that can be trusted in public office as well 
as in private life. In the teacher, there 
must be something finer than his scholar- 
ship; back of every word and deed there 
must be the culture of a fine character. 


A great age will be found to be one of 
deep introspection; one that studies the 
true meaning of human life. It is an age 
of religion, psychology, philosophy, litera- 
ture and the fine arts. Our high ideals of 
religion and culture have vanished while 
commercialism vaunts itself in the presence 
of a purse-proud, educated democracy. 
The serious-minded thinker today is just 
as lonesome as ever. 


We must not expect the highly cultured 
class ever to be anything but a minority. | 
Our hope is not in numbers but in the | 
ability to sustain a cultured and courageous 
minority to be the leavening influence for 
present and future time. Nor must it be 
assumed that men who have contributed j 
to the material progress of the world do 
not belong to the cultured class. They § 
usually do not, but the classification is 
determined not by vocations but by 
attitudes. A man in the humblest walks 
of life, following his business or trade, may 
be a dreamer and a contributor whose life 
and work add to the sum of the perma- 
nently useful and good. Possibly the hope | 
of our country and the opportunity of the 
educator is to be found in the development 
of this major class. 


In the most cultured days of England the | 
scholar was separated from the tradesman 
and factor. There was an aristocracy of 
culture then, and this is still more true of 
England today than of any other country. 
Yet, her educated democracy has recently 
turned over the control of the government 
to the labor party; but it remains to be 
seen whether this domination of the 
educated majority will become a blessing 
to that country. It will depend upon the 
leadership of the cultured few in the labor 
party, and if there be not such a class in 
their ranks, their rule in England must fail 
or the nation itself suffer decay. Hyperin- 
dustrialism has become so acute in America 
and northern Europe, says Mr. Schofield 
Thayer, that there are grounds for the 
belief that art and music-loving Spain and 
Italy may become, a century hence, the 
leaders of civilization. 


I make bold to assert that even in this 
land of democracy the cultured minority 
must rule, just as the highest faculties of 
the mind must control the thoughts and 
acts of the individual. But will the proph- 
ets of culture crying in this wilderness of 
materialism be heard, and being heard, 
will they be heeded? Where are Wilson’s 
dreams of world peace? Sacrificed to the 
expediency of things! The author broken, 
grieved in his heart of hearts, immolated 
by an educated democracy, scoffed at as an 
idealist and impractical dreamer! Did 
not the rabble mock. at Christ in his 
sacrificial hour? Has it not always been 
so? Are not the great always solitary? 
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| The great soul is sure of his message 


because he knows it’s true. Like our own 
Woodrow Wilson, in his darkest hour he 
exclaims, ‘“‘The thing is right; it is true; 
it cannot fail.” 


It has often taken the mighty jar of a 
revolution to bring men to their senses. 
When the world goes wrong it may get 
back through right processes of education; 
and, if these are not pursued, revolution is 
inevitable. This is why I would make an 
appeal with all the power of my soul that we 
teachers study profoundly the signs of the 
times, and that in our efforts we address 
ourselves to the teaching of those high and 
mighty truths that are fundamental to the 
world’s progress. 


The world woke up in 1914, alarmed by 
the roar of war and the shrieks of dying 
millions. Again another and different 
sort of sound was heard around the world 
peace table in 1918. There followed then 
a shout of joy over an agreed World Peace 
League, but that cultured aristocracy of 
dreamers about that peace table did not 
reckon with the practical educated democ- 
racy of America. So, there are still 
rumors of war, a chaos of thought, and the 
high-souled, cultured few must yet lead 
the world out of its present wilderness of 
doubt and fear. It may take a score of 
years or even a century, but my faith in 
the power of truth and righteousness makes 
me believe that man again will read 
aright the signs of time; that civilization 
will have a new birth. But it must be a 


spiritual and intellectual rebirth, built upon 
» the wreckage of present-day materialism. 

The fight is on between mind and spirit 
» on the one hand and wealth and material 
| power on the other. 


I recently studied a picture drawn by a 


| thoughtful artist representing a stalwart 
» college man clad in cap and gown. A 


hammer rested on his right arm, two 
ledgers were beneath his left, while he 
stood amid a wreckage of classic ruins. 
About him were overthrown columns of 
ancient architecture, the mask of the 
drama, the pallet and brush, the broken 
lyre, and scrolls of ancient classics—his 
name was ‘‘Commercialism.’”’ This vision 
the artist has transferred to the canvas is 
true of our time. 


Most modern designers seem to have lost 
all architectural sense. All charm and sub- 


tility of proportion have been sacrificed to 
build towering masses of steel, brick and 
stone. What a sense of disharmony must 
be felt by the master architect when he 
views the ugly sky-lines of our great cities 
and the massy skyscrapers so devoid of the 
artistic spirit! Where are the stately 
colonnades, architectures, and all the grace 
and refinement that belong to architectural 
art? Most of our American architecture is 
without character; it is a mere hotch-potch 
of all sorts of expedients to suit business 
and trade. Even the stately Colonial 
mansions of an early day have disappeared 
and we have betaken ourselves to the ugly, 
rambling bungalow as a more fit abode for 
our ugly mindedness. 


Where are the once popular dramas of 
Shakespeare, Sheridan and Moliere? Fled 
before jazzed operas, impure sex plays and 
degrading vaudeville that delight the 
crowded houses of an educated democracy! 


Where are the Raphaels, Angelos, Rem- 
brandts, and Millets? Is art too, over- 
thrown? Have we no artists? I answer 
yes, but they have become the illustrators 
of magazines and the well-paid servants of 
great advertising agencies. Do you not 
know that Sidney Smith, the comic artist 
and creator of the Gump family, has an 
income on his foolishness greater than the 
combined salaries of any ten of our 
university presidents? 


The 


sublime _ 
compositions of Bach, Beethoven, Wagner 
and Mendelssohn have fled before the 
screechings of jazz, and such senseless 
mockeries of heavenly harmony as we 
hear in “Barney Google” and ‘Yes, We 
Have No Bananas.” 


And what of music? 


Likewise have fallen the classics before 
an avalanche of jazzed literature. Recently 
in a large book establishment I found piled 
high a stack of “‘Our Best Sellers.” I have 
always been a reader of good literature and 
yet in vain I looked through the titles of 
these “Best Sellers’’ but failed to find a 
familiar friend. In the presence of this 
array of modern publications, in an 
educated democracy, I was a stranger. 
When I seek for my Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Browning, Carlyle, and 
Emerson I must hunt among dust-covered 
volumes stored in a corner, sealed with 
cobwebs. The classics and the Holy Bible 
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now rarely adorn the library shelves and 
tables of our homes. If they are found at 
all they are dust-covered, and forsaken, 
while the ‘‘latest’’ sensations of ephemeral 
fiction are conspicuously present in many 
volumes, and their questionable contents 
made the theme of polite conversation. 
Publishers have found that cultural maga- 
zines and classical publications do not 
thrive financially because the public does 
not read them. 


William McDougal of Harvard says, 
“The civilization of a people and its power 
and position in the world depend altogether 
on its intellectual aristocracy—and the fall 
of a people from a high place necessarily 
follows the failure to continue to produce 
such an aristocracy.’’ Religion and cul- 
ture are the chief corner stones of civiliza- 
tion and the sure foundation of republican 
governments. Bolshevism is a sort of 
hybrid monster of democracy and anarchy 
—it is an effort to jazz government. The 
kind of material built into a state deter- 
mines its enduring quality. The master 
minds draw the plans, specify the materials, 
but there must be enough wisdom and 
among the citizen artisans to interpret and 
follow the plans. Thus may a diffusion 
of culture augment the knowledge of the 
master builders in the erection of an ideal 
state. 


Present day ideals, methods of teaching, 
and organized courses of study have come 
in response to the demands of an educated 
majority. University and college athletics 
have dissipated the finer attitudes to 
culture, and courses of study have been 
fashioned to please the demand of youth 
for play instead of serious work. Latin, 
Greek and the Classic arts are taboo. 
Leaders in educational thought seem to 
have forgotten that intellectual and spirit- 
ual development is the most practical thing 
in the world. 


I am not preaching a_ reactionary 
doctrine; I am advocating an age-old truth, 
the kind of truth that is the bedrock of any 
high civilization. I would train diligently 
in the classics of architecture, the classics 
of art, music and literature. Do you not 
know that a historical sketch of old King 
Tutankhamen or one line of poetry or 
philosophy from his pen would be worth 
more than all the relics and gaudy trappings 
of his heathen pomp and glory? Even 


from him and his times we may learn the 
vanity of wealth and temporal power. 


Our present system of schools is doing 
much for education though but little for 
that culture which is the sweet flower of 
education. We prate about “‘selling educa- 
tion” and selling our school systems to the 
public. Education and culture are not 
sold they are achieved; they may be had 
without money and without price; such 
talk is a commercialized educational crime. 


Teaching ‘thrift’? in our schools is 
fraught with imminent danger. Savings 
bank accounts among children tend to 
commercialize their ideals. It is not the 
function of schools to make business 
successes of the children but to make men 
and women of high character and culture. 
Oh yes, encourage industry and economy, 
but most of all, teach children to invest 
their savings immediately in good books 
and works of art for their homes. These 
will give joy to their lives, culture to-their 
minds and development to their characters 
in interest compounded a hundred-fold. 


I very much fear that we teachers are 
cluttering up the lives of our pupils with 
much trash. Like an avalanche we are 
bringing it down upon them, crushing and 
smothering their highest ideals. Our well- 
meaning so-called ‘“‘practical’’ ways are 
blasting all their great dreams of goodness, 
beauty and truth. Would you not like to 
dream again as in your youth-time of the 
grand things you would do? Our pupils 
are dreaming today, ladies and gentlemen; 
they are building air castles just as they 
ought to do. Don’t destroy them but 
help them to realize their dreams in poetry 
and song, heroic deeds and all epic good. 
Oh, yes, teach mathematics, science, art, 
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music, literature but most of all teach the | 


youths to discover in their souls that divine | 


heritage which surpasses all material 
things. Teach them to accept Matthew 
Arnold’s gospel of ‘“‘Sweetness and Light:” 
To increase the excellence of their natures, 
“To render an intelligent being yet more 
intelligent,’’ to remove error, to diminish 
human misery, to leave the world better 
and happier than they found it. They will 
not all shine in the halls of fame but they 
may be lifted up, and may have lofty 
spirits, commanding characters, exquisite 
culture and sweetened lives. They may 
not be able to join in the world’s great 
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oratorios but they may sing in silent 
accord with all their surroundings, and 
their lives may be harmonized with the 
divine will. 

Finally: All right-thinking men advo- 
cate universal education. A well-educated 
citizenship is fundamental to the safety 
of a republican form of government. I 
fight not against an educated democracy, 
but I plead, with all my soul, for more 
emphasis upon culture and spiritual devel- 
It was religion that gave the 
world a new birth of freedom, and it will 
take religion to preserve it. Spiritual and 
moral paupers are more to be dreaded in a 
republic than illiterates. While we endeav- 
or to develop the minds and bodies of the 
children, we likewise must develop charac- 
ters that can withstand the shock of 
alluring temptations of modern life. The 
public schools must meet the perils of the 
hour, not alone by war on illiteracy but 
through mental and_= spiritual culture 
which is the finest fruit and the mightiest 
force of civilization. I plead for that intel- 
lectual and spiritual excellence of mind and 
character through which the nations of the 
earth and civilization itself may be saved 
from disaster. 


PROFESSOR OF BOOKS IS NEW 
COLLEGE CHAIR 


The latest innovation in the educational 
field is a new university department known 
as professorship of books, according to the 
American Library Association. Word has 
just been received at the association’s head- 
quarters in Chicago that Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Florida, has created such a 
department and that Edwin Osgood 
Grover, author, editor and publisher, has 
been appointed to fill the chair beginning 
with the school year next September. 


A unique classroom is contemplated 
which will be devoid of desks and other 
customary appurtenances of the school- 
room. These will be replaced by a fire- 
place and lounge chairs. Class work, 
according to Dr. Hamilton Holt, president 
of the college, will be largely free discussion 
by the students under the guidance of Prof. 
Grover. There will be some lectures on 
books and bookmaking. Such a college 
department was first suggested by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson fifty years ago. 
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COMPTONS 


A new day for teachers. A new way for teachers .. . 
a simple, up-to-the-minute solution of the teacher's 
most difficult problems. 

Here is quickly accessible, accurate material—and all 
the material that a progressive teacher requires in 
applying modern teaching methods, Written by 
people thoroughly acquainted with schoolroom needs 
and the problems confronting the teacher in her 
everyday work. 

Eighty of America’s foremost educators Auten this 
as a compact, quick-working and readily accessible 
service for every help the teacher can need. It is un- 
necessary to look any place else. Everything is in the 
Compton Service. Lesson-plans, outlines, type-studies, 
complete projects, models for countless other projects, 
profusely illustrated current material mailed every 
month, graphic pages on every subject, presented as 
the teacher at her best should always presentit. More 
for you to give your pupils and more time for your- 
self. Lessons taken from Compton material assure 
greater pupil-interest and greater teacher-success. 
Learn the details of Compton’s National Teachers’ 
Service now! A postal card or a letter will bring you 
the facts without obligation. Write today. 


Compton’s National 
Teachers’ Service 


Meets and solves the teacher’s problems 
beyond every expectation 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Now in our own building devoted to teachers’ service 


1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
“THE ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL STANDARD” 
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PRESIDENT BLAIR’S SPEECH 
OF ACCEPTANCE 


When the vote of the election of Dr. 
Francis G. Blair to the presidency of the 
National Education Association at the 
Philadelphia convention, July 2nd, was 
announced, one of the outstanding men of 
the convention, Dr. Uel W. Lamkin, whose 
vote was 457 to Mr. Blair’s 527, stepped 
to the platform and in a few well-chosen 
remarks moved that Mr. Blair’s vote be 
made unanimous. The motion was carried. 
Mr. Blair was then called to the platform 
and made the following speech of ac- 
ceptance: 


Madam President, members of the dele- 
gate body, I think that a newly elected 
candidate in one respect resembles a 
patient coming out from under the influence 
of ether or chloroform. The tendency is 
to talk at random and say injudicious 
things, and the best thing would be to 
confine him for a certain limited time 
within a room, on the door of which would 
be written those lines of Kipling, from the 
Jungle Book: 


“‘There is none like me, 
Said the cub in the joy of his new found 
skill; 
But the jungle is large and the cub is 
small, 
Let him think and be still.” 


But, Madam President, if I had the 
choosing in this matter for myself, although 
I appreciate the honor to its very core, the 
gift of one’s fellows to the highest position 
in education within the United States, I 
appreciate it at its full, but if I could have 
chosen for myself, I would have chosen to 
have come to this office some three or four 
times removed from your administration, 
that business administration with which 
it will be difficult to compare. And I 
congratulate you not only upon _ the 
brilliancy and success of this administra- 
tion of yours, but I congratulate you, 
Madam President, upon the fact that dur- 
ing your administration the badge of this 
Association has been the Liberty Bell. Asa 
lad I read about that Liberty Bell and I 
thought of those cock-sure royal governors 
who sought to perpetuate themselves and 
their policies irrespective of the desire of the 
people and it occurred to me that it would 


be a fine thing if the Liberty Bell were 
made the symbol and badge of this Associa- 
tion, to the end that the delegate body and 
the members of this Association shall 
always be absolutely free to determine to 
change their policies and their organization 
without the let or hindrance of any of the 
members of the reigning educational 
dynasty. 


To Mr. Lamkin and to the fine people 
who supported him, Illinois and all those 
who have been with Illinois extend the 
most hearty congratulations and the heart- 
iest respect, and I wish to assure you, Mr. 
Lamkin, and the fine people who stood 
with you, from their own election and their 
own desire, that the door will always be 
open to you and to those fine men and 
women who supported you, in the adminis- 
tration to come, and I can say that I am 
dead sure that the Illinois Blair and the 
Missouri Lamkin will lie down in perfect 
peace and unanimity. 


Now, what shall I say for those fine 
people from dear Alabama, and down to 
the Virgin Islands, that helped to take 
an ordinary paving brick and by their 
energies lift it up to this great height? I 
can say to them that it is one of the grandest 
and most glorious feelings that ever came 
to me, and | hope that brick that you have 
lifted up to these great heights will not 
aggregate to itself that because it has 
been lifted to these heights, it has turned 
to silver or to gold, but that it will always 
recognize the great democratic policy of 
this organization, that he who is lifted up 
is for service, and that his service will be 
the larger when he consults and moves with 
the voice and the will of this great Associa- 
tion. 


I thank you. 


The government of a country never gets 
ahead of the religion of a country. Our 
government rests upon religion. It is 
from that source that we derive our 
reverence for truth, and justice, for equality 
and liberty and for rights of mankind. 
Unless the people believe in these principles 
they cannot believe in our government. 
—President Coolidge. 
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i THE BEST VACANCIES : 
We know where they are or will likely occur, and can give you expert assistance 
if you seek employment or promotion. 
Our FOUR OFFICES offer you a unique, large and intensive service. | No fees unless placed. 
| Sumi. SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Smianeg.te". 





























THE VALUE TO THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS OF A PROGRESSIVE 
MAGAZINE 


The value to teachers of a magazine 
supplying material, methods, and aids for 
use in the classroom is manifest. It is of 
value to the experienced, highly trained 
teacher as well as to the one of less experi- 
ence and training. Such a magazine is 
found in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
Its contents are entirely of this practical 
character, adapted particularly to the work 
of the elementary grades. In the division 
of material special attention is given, as the 
name of the magazine indicates, to the 
particular needs of the teacher with 
primary pupils, although this does not 
mean that the other elementary grades are 
slighted. Each issue of the magazine has 
one hundred or more large pages and its 
contributions are written by successful 
teachers and leading educators and deal 
with the very subjects in which teachers 
are interested in their daily work. There is 
inspiration and help in every number. 
Each issue abounds in illustrations of real 
schoolroom value, including a reproduction 
in full color of an accepted picture for 
Picture Study, large poster patterns, seat 
work, coloring card, etc. The entertain- 
ment pages of the magazine are a feature 
widely used and greatly appreciated. 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans has been 
published for thirty-five years under the 
same management and has by its very 
excellence an outstanding circulation 
throughout the entire country. It is read 
and appreciated by thousands of people in 
every state. Teachers need just such a 
magazine in addition to whatever other 
professional magazines they may read, 
and we are glad to commend this to the 
attention of our readers. Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans in no way conflicts with 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL but rather 
co-ordinates with and splendidly supple- 
ments it. 


SCHOOL SANITATION FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Extracts from an Address by JOHN R. 
McC ure, Pu. D., Professor of Educational 
Administration, University of Alabama, 
presented before the Joint Session of the 
American Child Health Association and the 
Child Hygiene Section of the American 
Public Health Association, American Health 
Congress, Atlantic City, May 20, 1926. 


The evidence from all sources justifies 
the following conclusions: 

First, school administrators should co- 
operate in the movement to secure the 
repeal of laws and regulations requiring 
thirty cubic feet of air per minute per 


pupil. 


Second, the most desirable method of 
safeguarding and promoting the health 
of school children in respect to the sanita- 
tion of school buildings is to confer final 
authority for approving all plans and speci- 
fications upon the State Board of Educa- 
tion, or the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. A good illustration of a 
desirable law will be found in the school 
code of Maryland. 


Third, school administrators now engaged 
in planning school building programs 
should give serious consideration to the 
general method of schoolroom ventilation, 
recommended by the American Public 
Health Association. The method is that 
of ventilating schoolrooms ‘“‘by fresh un- 
treated outdoor air, admitted at the 
windows with gravity exhaust ducts for 
removing vitiated air from near the 
ceiling.” 


Fourth, superintendents in cities now 
under present laws and regulations should, 
if possible, seek some special arrangement 
whereby at least one typical new school 
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suited to your powers and attainments. 


EDNA M. JOLLY, Asst. 





THE OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENC Y—A.). JOLLY, Founder 


Back of this institution is an idea—a wholehearted belief that every teacher is entitled to advance in this pro- 
fession and to find the place where he can give the most effective i. a there is a place for you better 
We know how to find it for y 
and use expert knowledge and experience in every position filled. FREE. REGISTHATION. 


cause we know the schools of your state 


Write J. J. WHITE, Megr., 
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can be equipped with window gravity 
ventilation for test and demonstration 
purposes. 


Before closing this discussion on school 
ventilation it will be exceedingly worth 
while to examine at least two specific 
criticisms raised by ventilating engineers 
against the window-gravity method of 
ventilation. 


First, it is claimed that window-gravity 
ventilation will not keep down odors. In 
making this criticism the advocates of me- 
chanical ventilation do not take into con- 
sideration the modern health programs of 
public education which emphasize healthy 
living through the practice of good health 
habits, including the bath. The elimination 
of odors is a problem in the teaching of 
personal hygiene. An investment in a well 
planned system of shower baths will be 
more efficacious and exceedingly more 
educative than the installation of plenum 
fans. 


Second, it is claimed that the teachers 
cannot be relied upon to open and regulate 
the windows properly. They will become 
too busy, it is said, and neglect the ventila- 
tion of the room. The view of some 
engineers that ventilation should be con- 
trolled from the basement and must be 
made a matter of no concern whatever to 
the occupants of classroom, is at variance 
with the modern conception of classroom 
activity. 


The classroom, with teacher and pupils 
working together, represents a_ social 
situation which admits of pupil responsi- 
bility and pupil participation in matters 
affecting their comfort and well being. In 
this kind of situation, ventilation needs 
may be brought to the attention of the 
“‘busy”’ teacher by some of the pupils or, 
indeed, pupils designated for the purpose 
may regulate the windows themselves. 
In making this criticism the advocates 
of mechanical ventilation have not given 
due consideration to the principles and 


philosophy underlying modern schoolroom 
activity. 


Enough has been said to suggest the 
desirability of utilizing the sanitary and 
health equipment of the school as agencies 
for encouraging good health habits and 
practices. It is bad psychology and poor 
educational leadership to plan, equip or 
operate a school building in such a way that 
the pupils will be oblivious to the things 
that are being done for their comfort and 
health. The educational values of various 
situations presented in a modern school 
building are almost unlimited. Consider the 
possibilities wrapped up in the provisions 
for, and the activities going on in connection 
with, the cleaning of the building; drinking, 
bathing, and toilet facilities; heating and 
ventilation; lunchrooms, playground and 
all the other services and _ provisions 
for the health of school children. The 
wise school administrator and the cur- 
riculum makers of the school system will 
seek to get these things over into the 
daily lives of pupils and the only effective 
way is to make the whole activity of the 
school, as near as possible, a joint enter- 
prise between pupils and school. 


The organization of a school toward the 
proper utilization of all school health 
agencies and equipment may be counted 
upon to go a long way toward remaking the 
attitude of the community toward health. 
Cases are on record where such a simple 
beginning as the installation of sanitary 
drinking fountains to replace water buckets 
and dippers caused a series of forward 
steps which culminated in the establish- 
ment of a thoroughly organized and ade- 
quately financed County Health Unit. 
Such results cannot be secured, as a rule, 
when installation of equipment and inaug- 
uration of services are allowed to be taken 
as a matter of course either by the school 
or community. At each step of the way 
there must go along an active plan of 
education for the proper utilization and 
understanding of the services provided. 
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SCHOOL PUBLICITY 
L. L. RuDOLPH 


Although schools are institutions main- 
tained in response to public demand, the 
public as a rule does not have as clear acon- 
ception as it might as to just what theschools 
ought to do. This is due to their lack of 
familiarity with the system, which in turn 
is due to a lack of contact with the schools. 
The unhappy circumstances often give 
rise to misunderstanding and frequently 
result in serious and hurtful criticism of 
constructive programs of work. This in 
my mind is sufficient reason for any school 
system to conduct a program of school 
publicity. 


FUNDAMENTALS UNDERLYING A PROGRAM 
OF PUBLICITY 


If we formulate a wise program for 
publicity, we must seek out the principles 
underlying a sound program and adjust our 
aims and means accordingly. A few of the 
principles that have come to be recognized 
by leading educators in conducting their 
publicity campaigns are as follows: 


1. All publicity must serve the best 
interests of the children of the school 
system. 

2. All*schools should have equal show 
before the public. Honor should go where 
honor is due. 


3. A program of school publicity should 
not only feature extra-curricular activities, 
but the everyday work of the school as well. 


4. The person directing the publicity 
for the schools should be impartial, frank, 
and courteous. He should be honest and 
scrupulously accurate. 


5. Publicity, whether spoken or written, 
must be pleasing, attractive, and helpful. 
The supreme test of all publicity material 
is that it is listened to or that it is read. 

6. The public is entitled at all times 
to know the facts regarding the schools. 
Any attempt to withhold or suppress un- 


favorable news will cause the public to 
become suspicious of the administration. 


7. A frank admission of imperfections 
will accomplish more in building up a 


constructive relationship between the 
schools and public than any policy of 
putting the best foot forward. 


8. Public sympathy for an institution 
can not be built over night. Not one story, 
but a constant succession of stories will 
turn the tide of public confidence toward 
the schools. 


AGENCIES FOR SCHOOL PUBLICITY 


The School Itself—The school as an 
organization is almost without an equal asa 
means of disseminating information. 
Through the teacher and the pupils it is 
possible to reach almost every home in the 
community in twenty-four hours. The 
superintendent through letters and personal 
addresses can make known to the schools 
the needs of the system and the policies of 
the board of education in respect to supply- 
ing them. Each school in turn can pass 
this information on to the patrons and in 
addition, if encouraged to do so, can 
acquaint the district with its own products, 
its best advertisement. 


The Newspaper.—Newspaper men are 
usually ready and willing to print school 
news. In order to maintain a wholesome 
relationship with the press and use it to the 
best advantage in forwarding the interests 
of the schools, it is necessary that school 
men observe carefully certain rules: 


They should be impartial and frank with 
editors and reporters. 


They should concede the right of the 
editor to edit any material regarding the 
schools that he chooses. 


They should take issue with the press 
only after the most careful consideration. 


They should not expect too much space. 


They should be independent, conserva- 
tive and dignified. 


News may be supplied to the press 
through students, teachers, principals, 
superintendents and other administrative 
officers, publicity directors, news com- 
mittees, trustees, or any persons connected 
with the schools. Although these avenues 
will supply the editor with a wealth of 
material he will desire to visit the school, 
if encouraged to do so, and see the work 
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first hand. He may not always see the 
complimentary things, but his active 
interest will usually result in good for the 
schools. 


Organizations and Special Occasions.— 
Superintendents are coming to appreciate 
the value of establishing the proper 
relation between the schools and clubs and 
other civic organizations. He will not 
only have an opportunity to present 
school problems himself but will be able to 
secure outside speakers who will bring 
messages of interest into the community. 
These organizations can be enlisted in 
campaigns for more taxes, better attend- 
ance, and other things of vital interest 
to the schools. 


The church may be made a vital factor 
in the support of the schools. Superin- 
tendents, teachers, and school people in 
general might well endeavor to ally their 
problem more closely with that of the 
church. The preacher is usually the key 
to the whole situation. If his support 
can be enlisted, the church through him 
will get the right viewpoint and will rally 
to the support of the schools and education. 


Throughout the year there are certain 
days and weeks which are observed 
because of proclamation or because of 
local custom or initiative. Many schools 
have opening and closing days at which 
time the people of the community are 
invited in. An increasing number of our 
high schools with the co-operation of 
county agents and extension workers 
conduct short courses for the farmers and 
farmers’ wives. School and agricultural 
fairs have become annual events in many 
communities. At these fairs products of 
the farms and of the schools are displayed. 
Large crowds are usually in attendance and 
enter into the spirit of the occasion. 
American Education Week has proved to 
be of great value to the schools. The 
program for the week sent out by the 
Bureau of Education may be adapted to 
local conditions. Interest can be aroused 
and a large number of patrons induced to 
attend the programs and remain to see the 
classes at work. 


Opening days, short courses, community 
fairs, American Education Week, and other 
special days give the schoolman an 
excellent opportunity to acquaint the 


people with the work, the aims, and the ; 


needs of the schools. 
VISITING SCHOOLS 


_In earlier days when the superintendent's 
visit was looked upon as an occasion for 
speechmaking with appropriate compli- 


ments and admonitions, it did not matter 7 
a great deal, perhaps, just how systemati- © 


cally his rounds were made. It is different 
now. Superintendents are expected to 
render constructive assistance in the actual 
work of the schools. To that end a 
regular program of visitation should be 
planned and carefully executed. The 


following are a few suggestions for making | 


the superintendent’s visit more effective: 


1. Plan your work so as to give the 
teachers the benefit of your assistance 
early in the school term. 


2. Leave notes with the teacher point- 
ing out strong points and _ suggesting 
improvements that might be made in her 
work. Forms for notes which will cover 
the work of the school, giving prominence 
to any special objectives for the year, may 
be mimeographed in the office. In case 
they are not made, they may be secured 
from a number of sources. 


3. Plan visits to precede county and 
division associations or group meetings so 
that an opportunity will be afforded for a 
discussion of the work with the teachers. 


4. Suggest books to help teachers with 
any particular problems they encounter. 
A few good books from the teachers 
library might well be carried by the superin- 
tendent on his rounds and left with teachers 
needing assistance. 


5. Give, or assist the teacher in giving 
informal or standard tests to check up on 
the achievement of pupils. 


6. Make notes of the physical needs 
of the school and make immediate arrange- 
ments for supplying them. 


7. Plan to do on a visit only those 
things that may be done well, allowing 
for any emergencies that may exist. 


Will Mr. B make the K. E. A. 100% 
enrollment? 
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SAVE “OLD IRONSIDES” FUND 
CHILDREN GIVE TO SAVE 
FRIGATE 


Rear Admiral Philip Andrews, U.S. N., 
Chairman of the National Committee 
raising the fund for the preservation of 
“Old Ironsides” (now at the Navy Yard, 
Charlestown, Mass.), states that the cam- 
paign is being carried on satisfactorily, 
although it is difficult to reach all school 
children and teach them the deeds of the 
old frigate and the early history of the 
Republic. 


The admiral declared that it will take 
some time to collect all the money necessary 
through the school children, and through 
individual contributions, but the resulting 
sentimental and patriotic value of ‘Old 
Ironsides’’ when restored, will be very 
great. 


The Committee so far has reached less 
than half of the children of the country, due 
to the difficulty of persuading many school 
authorities of the exceptional educational 
features of the campaign which make it 
far from the usual drive. 


It would seem that each school should 
add its mite to this worthy fund. One of 
the best ways to give pupils a vivid sense of 
our indebtedness to this valiant craft and 
her unconquerable crew is to have them read 
Perkins’s ‘‘The American Twins of 1812” 
recently published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. The dramatic action of this 


story gathers about the battles with the 
Guerriere. A brief history of the frigate 
is given in the suggestions to teachers. 
Every pupil who reads this book will feel, 
as did Oliver Wendell Holmes, on a former 
occasion, that he must do his part toward 
the preservation of ‘‘Old Ironsides.”’ 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The National Geographical Society, 
Washington, D. C., calls attention to its 
Geographic News Bulletin that will be 
issued during the year. Thirty issues of 
the bulletin will be published, each con- 
taining five illustrated bulletins giving the 
geographic background of news events. 
These will be sent only to teachers, who 
should enclose 25 cents to cover mailing. 
In order to receive the early fall numbers 
orders should be placed early. 


MISS HALE’S MASTERPIECE 


Florence M. Halehas captivated as many 
audiences from sea to sea, from lakes to 
gulf, as has any woman with no official 
prestige. Her great capture was of the 
audience of San Francisco in 1923, with 
greater handicaps than any other speaker 
has had in our day. From that minute 
her fame was secure, and she has been 
“high man” in convention demand and in 
platform achievement. At the Phila- 
delphia meeting she demonstrated artistic 
skill and professional masterfulness better 
than ever before—Journal of Education. 
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ALBERT 


437 Fifth Ave., New York City 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Symes Bldg., Denver, Col. 
Forty-First year. We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of teachers. We need well prepared men and 
women for all kinds of School and College positions. Our clients are the best schools everywhere. Our booklet, 

“Teaching as a Business,’’ has a message for you. 


Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Send for it. 











ALUMNI RESOLUTIONS ON 
DR. BUTTRICK’S DEATH 


The following tribute to the memory of 
Dr. Wallace Buttrick was read by Prof. 
Charles E. Little at the annual meeting of 
the Peabody Alumni Association on June 
3rd and was, on motion, unanimously 
adopted by the Association: 


Dr. Wallace Buttrick has left a palpable 
monument in his contribution to our 
Peabody home and added a gracious 
savor to the Peabody spirit., We owe 
more to him than to any other one man 
for the influence which reared our walls and 
our justly famous colonnades. The beauty 
of our campus has the impress of his 
affection. 


And the spirit of his friendship has been 
upon us all as he moved among us in 
groups or met us singly on his frequent 
visits to Peabody. His thoughts were very 
constant to Peabody’s aims and to the 
personnel of the Peabody student body. 
He always expressed the utmost confidence 
in the results to be achieved through 
Peabody and Peabody alumni. If we have 
a fair hope of adding to the public welfare 
by our devotion to the ideals of the public 
schools, it is due in no small degree to his 
encouragement to the high endeavor of 
public service. 


We, the members of the Peabody Alumni 
Association, in annual session assembled, 
wish therefore to record our profound 
gratitude for Dr. Buttrick’s frequent 
presence at Peabody and for the noble 
impulses to which he always inspired us. 
We wish further to convey our sincere 
sympathy to Dr. Buttrick’s immediate 
family, with our most earnest expression 
of admiration for his life, gratitude for his 
friendship, and good wishes for those he 
loved and cherished at home. 


NO POLITICAL ENTANGLEMENTS 


The Secretary of the National Education 
Association has the following to say con- 
cerning the larger influence of the Associa- 
tion and its avoidance of political methods: 


The teachers of the nation have shown 
their appreciation of the services and leader- 
ship of the Association by enlisting in 
larger numbers each year. When _ the 
Association recently indorsed the School 
Land Bill in Congress, it received new 
interest and consideration. When _ the 
secretaries of state associations and other 
leaders wrote their Congressmen asking 
them to support the bill, replies were 
usually favorable. Congressmen now real- 
ize that teachers are thinking as never 
before on their problems and that they are 
solidly behind important measures. They 
begin to look upon the members of the 
teaching profession as an important part 
of their constituency. When the Associa- 
tion speaks they realize that it speaks for a 
solidified organization in their own states. 
The representatives of no other organiza- 
tion receive a more cordial welcome at the 
Capitol than the representatives of the 
various state associations who come to 
Washington in the interests of educational 
legislation. The influence of the Associa- 
tion is all the greater because it avoids 
political entanglements. It promotes 
causes, not candidates. It makes no 
political threats, but it makes demands and 
presents facts to sustain them. It leaves 
its own members free to vote on all 
questions as they see fit. Its policy leaves 
room for the play of the imagination on the 
part of the candidate. In the long run 
this policy wins. 


A considerable number of people who go 
through college never permit much of the 
college to go through them.—The Ohio 
Teacher. 
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EDUCATION THE BASIS OF 
DEMOCRACY 


On the sixth of last August the faculty 
and student body of the Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College at chapel exercises 
assembled, passed the following resolu- 
tions: . 


“For thirty years and more students have 
sat in chapel, first in the old building under 
the Hill and then in the great chapel on 
College Heights, listening to a voice that 
reached to the remotest corners of that 
great room. Here, so listening, more than 
forty thousand young men and women 
have caught a vision that transformed 
their lives. Here they heard impassioned 
appeals for noble living, saw homely 
pictures of country life painted in unfor- 
gettable words, and weve dazzled by out- 
bursts of imagination that flamed across 
the barriers of time and space, all that 
lifts the spirit above despair and strengthens 
it for the grim struggle of life. 


“Of thisand more have we for many years 
been the beneficiaries. Therefore, it has 
occurred to some of us that President 
Cherry might be inclined to glean from his 
memory, outstanding passages from these 
chapel talks, and to put them into some 
permanent form for the benefit of other 
generations when his voice shall have been 
stilled. 


“And so, we, the student body, in Chapel 
Hall assembled, join in an earnest appeal 
to President Cherry that he gather up as 
far as possible the shining fragments of 
these past utterances and leave them as a 
precious legacy to all future sojourners on 
our beloved Hill.” 


Since the passing of those resolutions, 
President Cherry has complied with the 
appeal made in the resolutions and as a 
result an attractive book containing 202 
pages carrying the above title, has been 
published by D. C. Heath & Company of 


New York, and is now ready for distribu- 








tion. President Cherry in the preface of 
the book says: 


“The richest experiences of my life have 
come to me through the privilege of associ- 
ating and working with the thousands of 
young men and women who have attended 
the institution over which I have presided. 
This great body of earnest men and women 
have been a real inspiration in my life and 
have always been most active, constructive, 
and sacrificing in their efforts to have a 
better citizenship through a better educa- 
tion. Modesty has caused me to hesitate 
to publish the above resolutions, but I am 
sure the reader will understand that I have 
embodied them in this preface in order 
that the public may know the spirit that 
has controlled me in the preparation of the 
manuscript.” 


The College Heights Bookstore has 
arranged with the publishers for a large 
number of copies of the first edition and will 
be glad to furnish copies to all persons 
desiring them at $1.50 per copy, if pur- 
chased from the bookstore, or $1.65 by 
mail, postage paid. The book can be 
secured for the same price from the Bowling 
Green bookstores. If ordered from the 
publishers the list price is $1.88. A very 
large number of copies of the first edition 
assigned to the bookstore have already 
been taken. The advance sale of this 
edition is most gratifying to President 
Cherry and the publishers. 


Persons desiring copies of the book 
should address College Heights Bookstore, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Have you looked in the mirror and 
evaluated yourself? 


Did you see your picture when you looked 
in the mirror? 
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BOWLING GREEN 
STANDS READY TO HELP TEACHERS FIND THE POSITIONS 
THEY WANT AND ARE BEST QUALIFIED TO FILL 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KENTUCKY 





WHOLEHEARTED SERVICE 





FREE REGISTRATION 
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Of Interest to Murray State Normal School 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE and Teachers College 
HISTORY TEACHERS en amet 
A Standard Teachers College ; - 
perenne eingcenesileg=veatad Fall Semester Opens September 20, 1926 |}, 
means for teaching American History 
successfully. The means is a set of I icy, ooo outes 
te books built tirel 
ee we arronegs en A. B. and B. S. Degrees Granted 
plan. It consists of two books known Full Certificating Privileges 
iia eres sessile New and Commodious Buildings 
Books. They are different from any Adequately Equipped 
other note books you have ever seen. Accommodations as Good as the Best 
Because of their unique but very use- Expenses as Low as the Lowest 
ful features, they enable the teacher One of the Finest Dormitories for t 
to present in an organized, vivid and Women in the South s 
effective manner the American people Room and Board $5.00-per Week ; 
in the process of their historical devel- Tuition Free to All Residents of Kentucky f 
nina For Catalogue and full particulars, address § 
e ° q 
Spriggs’ American History Note Rainey T. Wells, President , 
Books utilize the most successful means MURRAY, KENTUCKY 
of teaching—namely, the outline, lab- “ E) 
oratory and problem methods. By : 
{ 
these means, the student’s interest is t= ——F | 


secured, developed and maintained. 


Briefly, Spriggs’ American History 
Note Books provide interesting and 
practical social and civic objectives, 
and the method of instruction makes 
the important events in the lives of 
our forefathers vital and appealing to 
the young American of today. Spriggs’ 
American History Note Books not only 
do this successfully, but do it with less 
labor on the part of the teacher than 
is required by any other means. 


If you are interested in learning 
more about these new note books, write 
your name and address across the face 
of this advertisement, indicate whether 
you are a teacher or a school officer, 
and mail the advertisement to us. 


HALL & MCCREARY COMPANY 


430-E South Wabash Ave. Chicago 























A pioneer text for the elementary teacher 





“RESEARCH FOR 
TEACHERS” 


By 
BURDETTE ROSS BUCKINGHAM 


Director of the Bureau of Educational Research 
and Professor of Education, The Ohio 
State University 


A text that places research in the class- 
room where it belongs, rather than in 
some college laboratory. Teaching and 
Research must go together — the public 
school teacher must take the field. From 
the simple record of what happens each 
day in the classroom will evolve the 
methods of the future. “RESEARCH 
FOR TEACHERS” makes an appeal 
through its simple and readable style. It 
is a book that will have a far-reaching in- 
fluence on teaching and supervision. No 
better book could be selected for Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circles, faculty discussions 
or for the teacher’s private library. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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CARRIES FOLK-LORE  -:- 
Subscribe now, $1.00 per year 
Address: H. H. FUSON, Business Manager, 





The Kentucky Folk-Lore and Poetry Magazine 


STARTED IN APRIL 1926 -:- ALREADY A SUCCESS -:- 
CARRIES MODERN POETRY 


ISSUED QUARTERLY 


Ought to be in all schools of the state 
2022 Eastern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. . 











LAZINESS THE PRINCIPAL VICE 
OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS AND 
FRANKNESS THEIR OUT- 
STANDING VIRTUE 


Declared in Symposium on Secondary 
Education by Teachers Attending Summer 
School of the University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, July 31.—‘‘Laziness’” was 
termed the principal vice of modern high 
school pupils and frankness their out- 
standing virtue, in a symposium on second- 
ary education in which teachers from 
fourteen states now attending summer 
sessions of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s School of Education, proved far 
more ready to defend the pupils then cen- 
sure them. 


Given an opportunity to pass judgment 
on the parents of pupils, however, ninety- 
four per cent of the educators noted an 
increasing tendency to shift too much of 
the burden of child-training from the home 
to the school and attributed this trend to a 
variety of reasons, many of which were not 
flattering to the parents. 


Due appreciation of existing economic 
and social conditions influencing child- 
training was expressed by virtually all the 
teachers, but fully half declared there was 
- too much parental devotion to outside 
interests such as social activities and 
politics. Of the social activities enumer- 
ated, bridge clubs, in particular, were 
forced to bear a large share of the peda- 
gogical attack. 


The teachers likewise showed a disposi- 
tion to be frankly critical, even if it hurt, 
when commenting on their own short- 
comings, and many took occasion to 
deplore what they deseribed as a disposi- 
tion on the part of some members of their 
profession to view it merely as a “‘stepping 
stone.” 


The symposium, designed to obtain the 
opinions of the educators regarding various 


conditions in the field of secondary educa- 
tion and the factors contributing, was 
conducted through the medium of a 
questionnaire answered by men and women 
whose individual teaching experience 
ranged from one to twenty-two years, 
with nine years as the average, for the 
entire group. 


Specifically requested to name the out- 
standing shortcomings of high school 
students as a class, the teachers enumer- 
ated quite a few with “laziness” polling a 
large number of votes, and ‘‘sophistication”’ 
and “lack of concentration” receiving 
prominent mention. 


But when asked if they considered 
justified the oft-repeated indictment of 
high school pupils as “flippant, rebellious 
against discipline and old traditions, and 
lacking in serious purpose,” eighty-one 
per cent of the teachers gave an emphatic 
“no” as their reply, and the majority even 
volunteered an _ enthusiastic defense of 
the pupils. : 

Further evidence of the tendency to 
defend the pupils was given when the 
teachers were asked to name the pupils’ 
three outstanding good points. Many 
found it difficult to keep within the 
limit of three prescribed and added a few 
additional ones to their list. The “frank- 
ness,” ‘‘initiative,’’ and ‘co-operative 
spirit’”’ of the pupils were most frequently 
praised. 


Boys and girls were declared to be equally 
acceptable as pupils by about one-fourth 
of the teachers, while of those expressing a 
preference in the matter, nearly six per 
cent selected boys. 


Of the teachers experienced in both 
rural and city schools, seventy-three per 
cent said they found rural pupils more 
obedient and anxious to learn than those 
in the city, but only forty-five per cent 
expressed a preference for rural teaching. 
Belief that the city field offers wider 
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opportunity and better teaching equip- 
ment was a prime factor in influencing 
those favoring city schools. 

Overwhelming sentiment in favor of men 
for positions as supervisors and principals 
was recorded, the principal reasons 
cited being that men possess more native 
administrative ability, are better able to 
enforce discipline, have broader vision and 
are less likely to devote undue attention 
to petty details. 

More than seventy per cent saw no 
objection to married women holding teach- 
ing positions, although a number qualified 
their approval to discriminate against 
married women who have young children 
to care for at home, and also against those 
not in need of the salary for support. 

Opportunity to criticize their own pro- 
fession was afforded the teachers when they 
were asked to name the principal cause for 
the high turnover in the teaching pro- 
fession. ; 

While “low salaries” were most frequently 
mentioned as the cause, many of the 
teachers voluntarily criticized the tendency 
of some members of the profession to 
regard it as a mere stepping stone. Lack 
of stringent requirements for qualification 
as a teacher in many school districts was 
cited, and the belief expressed that normal 
school standards should be raised in a 
number of places. 


FAYETTE COUNTY RENEWS 
CONSOLIDATION PROJECT 


It was announced some years ago that 
the Fayette County Board of Education 
had abandoned its policy of consolidation 
and transportation owing to indebtedness 
which compelled the Board to discontinue 
for the time being such projects. Recently 
a tax of 12% cents was voted by the school 
people in one of the larger districts for the 
rebuilding of a school which had been 
destroyed by fire. This was carried by 
vote of 221 to 26. It is predicted that the 
rest of the county will reorganize gradually 
on a sound basis of consolidation. 

Recently a contract for a new. six-room 
frame building to accommodate the Ken- 
wick School was awarded to the Smith- 
Haggard Lumber Company. This building 
is to cost $12,000 when completed. Archi- 
tects Churchill & Gillig have been employed 


to plan a building for Russell Cave School, 
whose plant burned last spring. The 


Board has also authorized an additional § 


unit of four rooms to the present Junior 
School plant at Picadome. In this district 
the student population is about 600 at 
present, and it is probable that another 
four-room unit will be required in the next 
few years. 
its superintendent, Miss Mattie Dalton, 
are to be congratulated on their decision to 
maintain an efficient and progressive system 
of schools in this county. 


MURRAY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AND TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Both terms of the summer school of the 
Murray State Normal School and Teachers 
College have been a phenomenal success. 
The enrollment for the summer school 
reached 816 individual students. The 
student-body was composed of county and 
city school superintendents and college 
students; and a fine school spirit prevailed 
throughout the session. Twenty-five coun- 
ties in Kentucky and four counties in the 
State of Tennessee were represented in the 
student-body. 


The regular faculty conducted the entire 
summer term, with the exception of Pro- 
fessor Chas. Hire, who is completing his 
work for his Doctor’s degree in the Univer- 
sity of Indiana; Professor Carlisle Cutchin, 
who completes his work for his Master’s 
degree in the University of Kentucky; 
Miss Ada T. Higgins, who is studying in 
the University of California; Miss Carrie 
Allison, who is studying for her Master’s 
degree in Columbia University; and Miss 
Lillian Lee Clark, who is spending the sum- 
mer at her home. Miss Mary Howard of 
Benton, Kentucky, supplied in the Depart- 
ment of Dramatics for Miss Clark; Mrs. 
Klyde Vaughn supplied for Professor 
Cutchin; Miss Nan Roberts of Transyl- 
vania, supplied for Miss Allison, and Miss 
Inez Luten of Hickman and Mrs. J. L. 
Greer of Owensboro, Kentucky, have sup- 
plied for the other members of the faculty 
during their absence. 


The architect has completed his plans 
for two additional units of the plant and 
contracts will be let for the construction 
of these buildings, and it is the intention 
to have them ready for use by next June. 


The Fayette County Board and F 
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DR. FRANCIS G, BLAIR, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Illinois, 





NEW PRESIDENT OF N. E. A. 


Dr. Francis Grant Blair, superintendent 
of public instruction of the State of Illinois, 
was elected president of the National 
Education Association at the Philadelphia 
meeting. A spirited contest for this posi- 
tion was made by the friends of Mr. 
Lamkin of Missouri and Superintendent 
Blair. Dr. Blair was unanimously endorsed 
as a candidate for the presidency by the 
Illinois Teachers Association. He long has 
been recognized as a leader in educational 
affairs, both of state and the nation, and 
is generally known as one of the most 
commanding figures in all educational 
matters. He was educated in the Illinois 
State Normal University, Swarthmore 
College; and Columbia University, Colgate 
University and Illinois Wesleyan University 
have honored him with the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. Dr. Blair became super- 
intendent of public instruction in Illinois 
in 1906. His administrations have been 
marked with singular success, and he will 
beyond question serve with distinction the 
high office of president of the National 
Education Association. 


SUMMER SESSION AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


The 1926 Summer Session of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky is the most successful and 
satisfactory summer school that has been 
conducted at the University according to 
Dean William S. Taylor, director of the 
summer school. With an enrollment of 
982 at the first term and 502 at the second 
term the summer sessions are showing a 
rapid and healthy increase in attendance 
each year. No earlier than 1920 the total 
enrollment for the summer session was 
only 316. 


While the large majority of students 
enrolled during the two terms of the 
summer session were registered in the 
College of Education, work was offered in 
all the colleges of the University. 


Special emphasis was placed on the 
graduate school and 146 graduate students 
attended the sessions to work toward ad- 
vanced degrees. 


More than 100 county and city school 
superintendents came to the University 
this year to take work in educational 
administration. A considerable group of 
normal school and junior college teachers, 
working toward advanced degrees were 
among those enrolled at the summer’ 
sessions. 


In commenting on the sessions of 1926, 
Dean Taylor said, ‘The two sessions this 
summer both were great successes and 
were by far the best sessions ever held. 
There was a greater interest among the 
students and a much higher type of work 
done. The faculty as a whole was loud 
in its praise of the students and their work. 


“This year special stress was placed on 
the training of school executives, high 
school teachers and normal school and 
junior college teachers. It was gratifying 
to all those connected with the summer 
school to see the interest and note the work 
of the highest type that was done this 
year.” 


All the work now offered in the summer 
sessions at the University is accredited 
college work. No elementary or grammar 
school courses are offered and the same 
requirements for entrance are made as at 
the regular fall and winter sessions. 
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AUDIT MADE OF SECRETARY’S OFFICE AND INSTALLATION OF 
COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 


On request of the Secretary at the April meeting of the board of directors of the 
Kentucky Education Association, it was decided to employ competent public account. 
ants for the purpose of auditing the books of the Secretary-Treasurer and installing a 
complete bookkeeping system that would adequately care for the increased activities 
of the Association. 

The firm of Escott, Barnett and Company of Louisville, Kentucky, was authorized 


to make the audit and install a system of records. This audit of accounts has been com. } 


pleted and proper records installed. The auditors have made recommendations, which 
will greatly facilitate the work of the Secretary and relieve this officer of considerable 
detail and clerical work. The plan of records provides for a complete and accurate 
method of recording all memberships, the subscriptions to the JOURNAL with dates of 
expirations, the accounting for all moneys received and for all disbursements made of 
whatever sort. A monthly statement of the Association’s financial status will be made 


at close of each month. The complete report of Auditors to the Board of Directors ! 


follows: 
Louisville, Ky., July 15, 1926, 


To the Board of Directors Kentucky Education Association, 


Gentlemen: 
We have completed our audit of the books and affairs of the Kentucky Education 
Association, for the period May 1, 1925 to June 30, 1926, a report of which follows: 


As a part of this report— 
EXHIBIT 1. BALANCE SHEET—JUNE 30, 1926. 


EXHIBIT 2. STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES—May 1, 1925 
TO JUNE 30, 1925 


EXHIBIT 3. STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES—JULY 1, 1925 
TO JUNE 30, 1926 


The principal work of our audit centered upon a verification of the cash. We 
believe that all cash received has been properly deposited to the credit of the Association 
and expended only for Association expenses; that is, as far as we were able to verify, 


we found no evidence of irregularity. Cash disbursements were properly supported by F 


cancelled checks and vouchers, and our verification of disbursements was complete. 


Cash receipts, however, were not verified as thoroughly as we had desired—due to the § 


lack of a proper cash record. 

In reconciling the cash in bank, an overage of $2,632.54 developed. As explained 
by Mr. Williams, this is due to an error on one of the annual reports which resulted in the 
carrying forward of an incorrect cash balance on later reports. This has been corrected, 
and the correct cash balance is now reflected on the books. 

In Exhibit 1 is shown the financial condition of the Association as of June 30, 1926. 

The results of operations for the period May 1, 1925 to June 30, 1926, are presented 
in Exhibits 2 and 3. 

Beginning with July, monthly statements will be compiled and mailed to you. 
The installation of a system of office records is now complete, and requires only super- 
vision for a short time. 

In concluding, we acknowledge our appreciation of the uniform courtesy extended 
our representative during the course of the installation work and the audit. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ESCOTT, BARNETT & CO. 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET 
EXHIBIT 1 


June 30, 1926 


AssETS— 
Cash in Bank—Subject to Check... asus cece T 965.77 
Cash in Bank—Certificates of Deposit..... wee 
Securities Owned—Liberty Bond....... scat 
Office Furniture and Fixtures........ — $ 723.53 
Less: Reserve for Depreciation............... oe 


Accounts Receivable................ 
DEFERRED EXPENSE— 
Deferred Expense—Annual Convention..... 


Total Assets and Deferred Expense... -........2.2.2.2-.... 


LIABILITIES— 
Accounts Payable—Anticipated $ 340.95 
DEFERRED INCOME— . 
Deferred Income—Membership Fees... -:cceccccececeeeceseeeeneceenne $7,781.48 
Deferred Income—Life Membership Fees.........22.....2.:..1-c-scocssscccsseseeeeeeeeee 79.28 
Deferred Income—Advertising Revenue, Convention Program...... 116.25 
Deferred Income—Door Receipts, Annual Convention......... ite ae 65.62 


Total Liabilities and Deferred Income........ 


Net WortHo— 
Represented by— 


PE I Be st $5,934.87 
Less: Excess of Expenses over Income during the Fiscal 
Year ended June 30, 1926, per Exhibit 2.0... enasapncaise 1,632.23 





Remainder, representing Net Worth as of 6-30-2620... cece ceecsessee ene 


$ 9,185.38 
500.00 


651.18 
392.67 


1,956.99 





$12,686.22 


$ 8,383.58 


$ 4,302.64 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
EXHIBIT 2 
May 1, 1925 to June 30, 1925 


INCOME— 


Membership and Subscription Fees—Prorated 00000... $1,399.44 
Advertising Revenue— JOURNAL... eceecseeceseeesetecssetestssesstensesceveee $59.72 
Interest Income rae Sandeman hae _ 32.00 


Total Revenue... 2 Bai RON ARM pe eee else OR 


EXPENSES— 
General Expenses— 
Salary—Secretary-Treasurer patos $625.00 
Rental—Safe and Lights............. sh . 124.86 
Telephone and Telegrams... weve 14.77 
Office Supplies and Expense... .... Siac Riese 
Printing and Stationery 0 , ae 
Postage... Se ena ne eer Tee os, Se 
Salaries— Clerks... eters eee me 181.50 
Expense—President... SRR tot Seo ae nO x 
Expense—Directors..... 
Expense—Annual Conv ention, Prorated................... 174.92 
Miscellaneous—General Expense... _.. 10.00 


JOURNAL Expense— 
8 a 
. Postage and Wrappers............. ........ LE 
Cuts—JOURNAL... ; otro . Va 
Miscellaneous—Expense of Jour RNAL suicattedaccuis. “aie 
————— 550.94 
Committee Expense— 
Expense—Legislative Committee... .. $ 10.25 
Expense—Recodification Committee... = 6.00 
Expense—Hinance Committee 0. eect = 3712 
Expense—Constitution Committee... 


eB aaiaes 56. 1,869.93 





Excess of Expenses Over Revenue During Period 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
ExHIBIT 3 


July 1, 1925 to June 30, 1926 


INCOME— 

Membership and Subscription Fees—Prorated $10,340.80 
Advertising ‘imei, 3,552.42 
Interest Income... ere Eee raat treet ae 159.94 
Donations Received. idea ¥00000 
Advertising Revenue—Convention Program, Prorated.. 38.75 
Door Receipts—Annual Convention, Prorated 21.88 
NTN a gas ctcssh cao ndash csi Ronen nity leone 














Total Revenue $15,148.29 


ExPENSES— 

General Expense— 
Salary—Secretary-Treasurer. spseatle $3,750.00 
Rental—Safe and Lights we cial 748.87 
Telephone and Telegrams ¥ 120.33 
Office Supplies and Expense 84.95 
Printing and nenseenaeaalmmnen . 206.37 
Postage... 256.39 
Salaries—Clerks... me Bits + 237.00 
Depreciation—-Furniture and Fixtures... 72.35 
Expenses— President 97.93 
Expenses—Secretary-Treasurer 336.62 
Expenses— Directors 192.59 
Expense— Annual Convention, Prorated......000..... 652.33 
Miscellaneous General Expense 
Cash Discounts Allowed 























$ 7,844.86 
JouRNAL Expense— 
Printing and Mailing $6,560.19 
Postage and Wrappers 1,804.33 
Cuts—JOURNAL 17.75 
Miscellaneous Expense of JOURNAL 37.72 
$ 8,384.49 
Committee Expense— 
Expense—Legislative Committee .$ 379.05 
Expense—Publicity Committee 00000 cess = 172.12 





$ 551.17 








Total Expenses ........ $16,780.52 


Excess of Expenses Over Revenue During Year $ 1,632.23 


NOTE:—The excess of disbursements over receipts for the year is largely due to the amount 
of postage required to mail the JouRNAL. Application for special mailing privilege is now pending. If 
granted the amount of postage will be greatly reduced. 





Book Reviews 


DEAN Wmn.S. Taytor, Editor 





THE TREND IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION, By James Eart RussEL, 
American Book Company, Chicago, 1922. 
240 pp. 


In this book, the author shows the begin- 
ning of educational work in America, and 
traces this movement down to the present 
time. This is an age of specialism, and the 
teachers as well as the students all over 
the country are concentrating their efforts, 
and becoming well informed about some 
things, instead of trying to know a little 
about everything. 


He treats the vital things in education, 
putting stress on good health, vitalizing 
foods, morals and manners. 


The problems are very practical, and the 
author treats them in such a way that all 
may understand them. 


THESTORY OF OUR COUNTRY, By 
RuTH WEsT AND WILLIS Mason WEsT; 
published by Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, 
1926. 518 pp. 


The organization, style of writing, con- 
tent and illustrative material in this volume 
are all superior. The book is scientifically 
prepared, but none of the fascination of the 
story has been sacrificed in its preparation. 
There are abundant teaching aids, includ- 
ing suggestions and projects, with queries 
and exercises distributed throughout. 


SAMUEL PEPYS, A PORTRAIT IN 
MINIATURE, By J. Lucas-DuBRETON; 
translated from the French by H. J. 
Stenning, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
1925. 290 pages. 


J. Lucas-Dubreton has attempted a 
difficult task in his effort to lift the man, 
Samuel Pepys, from the numberless details 
of his unwieldy diary, into a book which 
would show the actual life and character of 
the man. By the time the reader finishes 
this book he feels as though he has become 
acquainted with Mr. Pepys himself. The 


court life of the seventeenth century js 
revealed with all of its vice and intrigue, 
The Black Plague and the great London 
fire are clearly pictured. The historical 
element is of great value in the reading of 
this book. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND EDUCA. 
TION, By Ernest R. Groves, Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York, 1925, 
455 pages. 


Mr. Ernest R. Groves in his ‘Social 
Problem and Education’’ brings before the 
public the need of education along social 
lines. Education has assumed the task of 
socializing human nature that the interests 
of society may be benefited and advanced. 
He makes the statement that faulty 
education is mostly responsible for the 
existing social conditions and their de- 
crease can come only as a result of a more 
wholesome and efficient use of the oppor- 
tunity the schools provide to direct social 
progress. 


Such a book as this will prove of inesti- 
mable value to the teacher as he is begin- 
ning to seek a better understanding of the 
social problems that tax society and 
hinder the development of youth. 


RURAL SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 
By Ina G. BarRNEs, Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1924. 295 pages. : 


The plan of the book is good. The 
brief outline at the beginning of each 
chapter serves as a guide to the reader. 
The appendix contains a list of supple- 
mentary readers, a list of rural school 
bulletins which may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Education, and a list of firms 
which handle pictures, free educational 
exhibits, and general school equipment. 
In this one volume the teacher has the 
information which is so difficult to obtain 
in a rural district. 


Throughout the book, Miss Barnes shows 
an understanding of and a sympathy for 
the problems of the rural teacher. 
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ARITHMETIC WORK BOOK, Grade 
Vv, By F. B. Knicut, G. M. RucCH AND 
J. W. STUDEBAKER, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, 1925. 


75 pages. 


The “Arithmetic Work Book” for Grade 
V is a series of thirty-seven standardized 
drill exercises in the fundamental skills of 
fifth-grade arithmetic. The author sug- 
gests that the “Work Book”’ be used to 
supplement the work of any good arithme- 
tic text book. Besides the drills, which 
serve as standardized tests, the ‘Work 
Book” contains Study Notes, Extra Practice 
Problems and a Progress Chart. The 
teacher has a specially prepared edition 
containing all that the pupil’s edition does, 
plus answers for the drills, a manual for 
detailed instruction and a_ diagnostic 
record sheet. 


The whole plan is excellent, concise, and 
no doubt better results are produced than 
could be produced by the usual sort of 
arithmetical practice material selected 
haphazardly by the teacher. 


TEST 
by the 
1926; 


METHODS OF HANDLING 
SCORES, Pressey; published 
World Book Company, January, 
price 60 cents. 


This is aconvenient source of information 
and practice for those who do not have 
time to study a book dealing wholly with 
statistical method. Anyone looking for a 


| brief and clear statement of methods of 


handling test scores will find this an 
adequate, non-technical, and _ concrete 
explanation of procedures that will save 
time in interpreting the results of standard 
tests. 


IN SCI- 
pub- 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS 


Chicago, 1925; 600 pp. $1.60. 


This is an interesting new text in the 
field of general science. The material is 
organized into units based on the experi- 
ence and interest of the average first year 
pupil in high school. At the beginning of 


each of the seventeen units will be found 
a series of exercises or problems. Following 
the exercises is the “story of the unit,” 
interestingly written. and splendidly illus- 
trated. At the close of each chapter is an 
additional list of exercises and projects. 
The text is well organized, the content is 
worth while, and it will find a place in our 
public school program. 


ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE HABITS, 
By EsTtHER MARSHALL COWAN, ANNETTE 
BETz AND W. W. CHARTERS, three volumes, 
Silver, Burdett and Company, Chicago, 
1923. 438 pages. 


The authors realized the need of a series 
of books for the teaching of English which 
would more adequately meet the exigency 
in the elementary school. They “have 
attempted to determine the practical 
content of language and grammar, to pro- 
vide the procedure for making correct 
forms automatic, and to arrange the 
material so that it may be easily used in 
connection with the language work of the 
pupils outside the language recitation.”’ 
By means of these methods the language 
habits of the child are formed through the 
medium of simple games, fascinating 
stories, and explicit facts. The series 
consists of books one, two and three. 


LITERATURE AND LIVING, By 
Rotto L. LyMAN AND Howarp C. HILL, 
three volumes, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Chicago, 1925. 2000 pp. 


These three volumes ‘‘are designed to 
furnish instruction in line with modern 
progressive thought concerning the teaching 
of reading and literature” in the Junior 
High School. Book One presents literature 
which portrays the elements of community 
welfare; Book Two, literature which 
pictures the worth of toil and vocations; 
Book Three, literature which interprets 
civic life and civic obligations. The read- 
ings which make up these volumes, con- 
sisting of short stories, poems, essays, one- 
act dramas, tales of adventure and travel 
as well as informational material, are of 
such a nature as will easily fascinate girls 
and boys of the Junior High School age. 
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consideration: 


seeking a higher education. 





University of Kentucky 


Lexington, Kentucky 
Fall Semester Opens September 20, 1926 


In selecting a college or university there are five things to be taken into 


The men at the head of the institution 
The scholastic standing and ability of the teaching staff 
The location and advantages of environment 

. Equipment, buildings, laboratories and libraries 

5. The cost to the student 


In all these aspects the University of Kentucky commends itself to those 
Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Commerce, 


Education, Engineering, Agriculture, Law, and the Graduate School. 
For Catalog, Address 


The Registrar 














GOOD TIMBER 


The tree that never had to fight 
For sun and sky and air and light, 
That stood out in the open plain 
And always got its share of rain, 
Never became a forest king, 

But lived and died a scrubby thing. 


The man who never had to toil 
To Heaven from the common soil, 
Who never had to win his share 
Of sun and sky and light and air, 
Never became a manly man, 

But lived and died as he began. 


Good timber does not grow in ease; 

The stronger wind, the tougher trees; 

The farther sky, the greatest length; 

The more the storm, the more the strength; 
By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 

In tree or man, good timber grows. 


Where thickest stands the forest growth 
We find the patriarchs of both; 
And they hold converse with the stars 
Whose broken branches show the scars 
Of many winds and of much strife— 
This is the common law of life. 

—Douglas Mailoch. 


BE THE BEST WHATEVER YOU ARE 


If you can’t be a pine on the top of the hill 
Be a scrub in the valley—but be 
The best little scrub by the side of the rill; 
Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 


If you can’t be a bush be a bit of the grass, 
And some highway some happier make: 
If you can’t bea muskie then just be a bass— 
But be the liveliest bass in the lake. 


We can’t all be captains, we’ve got to be 
crew. 

There’s something for all of us here. 

There's big work to do and theve’s lesser 
to do, 

And the task we must do is the near. 


If you can’t be a highway then just be a 
trail. 
If you can’t be the sun be a star: 
It isn’t by size that you win or you fail— 
Be the best of whatever you are! 
—Journal of Education. 
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48 | our Seilias 


Tubular Steel Model No. 101 

Triangular Bee steel tubing, Lopes 

cally Velded. at hinge noiseless and 
eauly operated 


— Universal No. 134 

Movable, Adjustable for height. Lift 

ing Lid, Escepuonal sem! in weight. 
Perlecily balanced. 
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The factory is in Michigan 
but the Service is local to you 


Y no mere accident have “American” desks won such na- 
tion-wide appreciation and buyer-preference. For beyond 

the craftsmanship built into them is a service that stands behind 
them to make a diversified quality product quickly obtainable. 


Distributing stations... 53 of them in the United States... 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of your order. And 15 
master models, with nearly 200 variations in style, design and 
finish provide a wide selection. 


“American” desks meet every need of the modern schoolroom. 
“American” servicemeets such needs almost immediately. And 
“American” building has maintained for more than a half 
century, a standard of tested excellence that has never been 
equaled. Of our tubular steel models alone school officials 
have purchased more than 4,750,000. .. a measure of recog- 
nition which should be of great significance to you. And 
just as important is the fact that the resources of our Grand 
Rapids Factory are placed at your very door. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 


American Seating Company 


General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
311 West Main Street 


Louisville, Ky. 
State Distributors 
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Don’t Write 


When you can wire or telephone your require- 
ments at our expense. 


We have a large stock of Pupils Desks, Teachers 
Desks and Chairs, Blackboard and School Equip- 


ment in Louisville ready for immediate shipment. 


Your Order Will Be Shipped 
The Day It Is Received 


As a convenience to you we offer to prepay the 
freight to destination and include the amount 
of freight on invoice. 


Let Us Serve You With Quality 


Products at Reasonable Prices 


Central School Supply Company 


Incorporated 


311-13 W. Main St. Louisville, Ky. 


“‘Kentucky’s Own School Supply House’’ 




















